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‘* SOL, I'VE GOT HER!”’ 


LEGEND OF POLECAT HOLLOW.’ 


BY TOBE HODGE. 


af. 


In the October month uv the year, the ole man come 
to me an’ sez: ‘“‘Sol, the leaves is fallen, an’ kivers 
things up. I minded not to take yer off the hunt. till 
the leaves ’gan ter fall. Them thet keers for yer is 
worritten. Y’ur mother’s ailen, lyen awake at nights. 
You must keer fer them thet’s alive.” Thet took the 
inwardness all out uv me ; fer I knowed by him sayen 
“‘them thet’s alive,” thet he’d giv Unis up fer dead. 
An’ I went hum trailen arter him like a strap. 

I jined worken; but it were Unis in the fall uv 
my axe ; it were Unis under the groun’ where the taters 
wuz an’ me a-diggen ’em; it were Unis when I wuz 
carryen armfulls uv corn at the cutten an’ shaken. Ef 
a bird ’ud screech at night, it were her. She were in 
the blaze uv the fire, an’ the shadders on the water. It 
were Unis all the time an’ everywhar—an’ I°d take my 
rifle an’ go to the mountains agin. 

Sis Young seed how ’twas, She didn’t say nothen ; 
only her tich wuz safter, an’ she’d talk comforten 
*bout Unis. An’ arter she’d cheer me up like, she’d 


go on ’bout somethen she wuz doen, an’I’d see she wuz 
teary. 

One day I come home from a tramp arter Unis—it 
were four year arter Unis took to the woods—but I 
hadn’t giv up finden her yit. Sis Young were at our 
cabin, an’ she axed me—like she allus did—ef I’d 
found any sign, an’ I telled her no—like I allus did. 
An’ then she done somethen comforten—like she allus 
did—an’ sot down quiet aside uv me, ’long side the fire. 
An’ arter bit she put her leetle han’ in mine, an’ sez 
she, ‘‘Sol, I bleeve yer trailen the wrong way. I 
bleeve Unis went down the river.”’ 

‘“* She went up the Holler, Sis,” I sez, sartin like. “I 
heerd her screech, an’ the ole man heerd her screech, 
an’ so did Archen—she went up the Holler.’’ ‘3 

‘*¢ May be she doubled on yer in the dark, Sol !”’ 

An’ I ’gan ter see from the way she wuz:sayen it 
thet ther wuz a meanen init. I wuz so skeered I wuz 
afeerd to say nothen. 

**Do you mind, Sol,” she went on sayen, “‘ the ole 
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on the root, fer it had never left whur 
it wuz cotched ; it wur wedged tight in 
a fork standen down stream. ‘When I 
seed it I knowed what it wuz, an’ 
I sarched fer all the sign afore | 
teched it. She cotched thar ez 
she let herself down. She couldn’t hey 
done it fallen.’’ 

I sot thar with the life comen back 

inter me agin, but it ’peared like I 
couldn’t see Unis, that way.- I’d been so long 
looken t’other way fer her.’ 
The ole man wuz sitten thar, an’ he got up 
an’ put his han’ on my shoulder, an’ it were 
tremblen, an’ sez he, solemn like: ‘‘ Sol, thet 
sign’s rale. Poor gal, she’s been so skeered 
thet she’s gone an’ jumped inter: the river, 
er—er—er—what,’’ I sez, ‘‘er what Archen 
telled you ’bout her ginnen him the sack wuz 
a lie, an’ she runned away an’ he went to find 
her.”’ 

‘* What wuz the canoe missen for, ef she 
jumped inter the river,” I sez. Fer I went 
down to the bottom when the ole man spoke 
uv her jumpin’ inter the river, an’ I sez agin 
quick, when I thought uv her gitten inter the 
canoe : 

4 BS ; a ** Missen to meet Archen down the river,”’ 

Ms a) UD ss ecco tor says he. An’I went to the bottom agin, Sis 
ia eee =e ae Young spoke up quick, an’ says : ‘‘ Unis never 

tp: | ‘wor Ast ‘ runned away, nor she never went to jine 

- Archen. She’d never runned away with no- 

4 body no time ; she wur too good for that, an’ 

ee I wuz—I wuz looken at her a heap that night. 

yOU MUST KEER FOR THEM THAT’S ALIVE.” Ef she’d runned away with anybody thet night 





























cut-off, dug-out canoe wuz 
missen ’bout thet time—no- 
body knowed jist where it 
went, ’cause all wuz out 
hunten Unis. I heerd it 
talked ’bout arterwards. An’ 
she wuz looken at me, an’ 































seed how skeered I wuz. = 

‘* Does you mind this, Sol ?”’ 1 /) 
An’ she handed me a bit uv tty 
mud an’ somethen. 4 
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come up arter diven a leetle fl SA 3 hi ag \\ A. LEE 
too deep, an’ feel goodness YeE7. 
come inter yer ez yer bit the 
air at the top? Thet’s 
the feelen I hed. 

I sarched that mud 
with tremblen han’s. 
Hit were the tassel off uv 
Unis’ belt thet she were thet 
night. ‘‘Sis,” I sez, an’ I 
wur most afeered to speak, 
**whar did yer get it ?”? An’ 
Sis sez: ‘I finded it to-day 
sticken under a root ’bout 
half-way down the ole cattle- 
way thet went to the river 
an’ thet caved in when the 
river tore out under it. I 
think she swung herself down 
to the water edge fer some- 
then—an’ ketched the tassel 








































































“s0L, I BLEEVE YER TRAILEN THE WRONG WAY.”’ 
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it ’ud a been Sol. Don’t yer mind, Sol, how keerful she 
wuz putten on the hot water, an’ wuz so long a leanen 
over ?” 

‘‘ Let’s go look at the sign,’ sed the ole man. It were 
gitten dark, an’ he lighted a pine knot, an’ me an’ Sis 
an’ him went out. 

‘“Sis,”? I said—for I wuz still a-thinken uv the “‘ leanen 
over”—‘* what 
wuz yer watchen 
Unis fer thet 
night ?”” 

“Cause, Sol. 
"Cause—jist 
*cause.”’ 

‘**Cause what ?”? 
I sez. ” 
“Cause, Sol, 
thet wuz the night 
I finded out that— 
that yer—that no- 
body in the world 
keered for me. 
Ther wuz some- 
then oncommon | 
went wrong with | 
Unis. I b’lieve it 
wuz the Ingin 
mound. I b’lieve 
she went to get the 
beads uv Meetel- 
wa, fer she wuz a 
worritten, an’ 
*twer about you, 
Sol. She giv 
Archen the sack 
—sure ez milk ill 
clabber. Archen 
wuz all simmered 
up.”’ 

I could a gin Sis 
a hug for the com- 
forten uv them 
words. 

Arter we looked 
at the sign whar 
the tassel wuz, an’ 
ail about, the ole 
man says: ‘* Sol, 
hit’s a mixtery— 
hit’s a mixtery. 
She didn’t fall; 
she cotched. How 
she doubled on us, 
an’ what fer is a 
mixtery.”. ‘I 
thought harm uv 
her at first to- 
night, fer I’ve been 
used to nothen but 
badness—trailen 
—trailen—Ingins. 
Ther were no badness in Unis, an’ that fetches up the 
price uv Archen. I were wrong. Ef we iver finds her, 
I'll hev to stan’ ahind a tree fer an old fool, till she gins 
me her han’.”? 

That night the old feelen uv goen come on me agin, 
an’ I heard Meetelwa singen upon the rock. 

Afore big light, I wuz off down the river. I left the 
tassel in The Book, where I knowed mother ud find it, 
an’ know I’d be comen back for it, an’ not be ailen an’ 
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‘*) LEFT THE TASSEL IN THE BOOK.” 


worritten. 
old trail. 

’Twer a long tramp, an’ a weary un. There wusn’t 
a liven soul on Elk then till you got nigh to Porter’s 
Island—nigh onter a hundered mile—’cept trappers 
now an’ then. I worked both sides uv the river, an’ 
the bottom, an’ the mountains, an’ branches, but there 
were no sign uv Unis. I could spin out 
mor’n you could wind up of the mis’ry, an’ 
hunten, an’ freezen a’most, an’ starven; but 
I'll take a cut across that, an’ git on the main 
trail agen. 

I got clar down Elk ez fur ez it goes, to 
Clendennen’s Fort, on the Kanoy. Kanoy hez 
an Ingin meanen uv River of the Woods. 
Clendennen’s Fort wuz the starten uv Charles- 
ton. It were in the June month uv the year 
agen, Five year from that night I hadn’t 
found nary a sign. The people in an’ about 
the Fort wuz kind 
tome. I'll never 
forgit it ; some uv 
ther kin’s thar yit, 
an’ the stock tells 
yit. Thar’s a 
sight in yit—mark 
my words—thar’s 
a sight in yit: 

I hed ter giv her 
up. Thar wuz no 
use goen no fur- 
der ; that wuz the 
end, an’ I wished 
my dyen time ’ud 
come. 

Hit ’peared like 
when the mis’ry 
wuz, stoutest I'd 
allus hear Mee- 
telwa singen like 
she did that night, 
an’ I’d think Unis 
wuz a worritten, 
an’ I’d outstout 
the mis’ry agin, 
an’ go on hunten, 

I’d done made 
up my mind to 
foot it back ’cross 
kentry, ’stead uv 
folleren the wind- 

ings uv the river, 
\ fer I hed no heart 
\° in me, an’ I want- 
ed to git home an’ 
see mother. Two 
nights after I 
started, I heered 
Meetelwa singen. 
I’d never heerd 
her singen so 
plain. I wuz hidden under a rock, an’ I jist picked up 
my rifle and struck for Elk, thinken I mought ez well 
hunt it back hum. I struck the river ez the sun wuz 
gitten up, an’ I sot down on top uv the bank an’ jined 
sleepen. 

The rack, rack, rack, uv a canoe roused me, and comen 
up the river wuz a canoe an’ four people inter it, an’ a 
dorg, an a baby ; an’ the man sitten facen me, paddlen 
and steeren in the starn uv the canoe wuz Archen. 


An’ I started on a better nor a four-year- 
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Hit ’peared like I wuz a wooden hut standen still, 
and the hull uv everything goen round me. My legs 
wuz wood, an’ my arms wuz wood, an’ my eyes wuz 
blind ez knots in a tree. My eyes come to fast. I 
seed a man an’ a woman rowen, and a young woman 





water in the shoal tuk my feet from under me ez 
Archen cotched me. My feelens wuz ez mixed up as a 
bee-gum with a b’ar in it. I couldn’t think nothen 
fust. But I heard Unis laughen jist like she used to, 
an’ I knowed she wouldn’t be laughen if the baby were 








“HE WAS SKEERED 


holden a baby—thar backs wuz facen me ; they wuz 
gitten nigh a shoal whar [ wuz, an’ the young woman 
ez wuz holden the baby turned roun’ when she heered 
the noise of the slashen water—an’ it were Unis. 

I took to shaken, an’ I mind I couldn’t cock my rifle. 
Thed the barl uv it pinted towards me; I turned her 
roun’ and cocked her, an’ I pinted her at Archen ; but 
she wobbled so I couldn’t draw a bead on him. I let 
her down an’ took another ketch on her, an’ I tried 
agin ; but she wobbled wuss nor ’fore. I rested her on 
a log an’ aimed agin, but my ‘han’ wuz shaken an’ a 
blindness wuz on my eyes. I flung: her down, an’ I 
jumped down the bank an’ pulled my knife an’ made a 
mighty jump inter the water to get at him, fer the 
. devil wuz inter me at sein’ the baby, an Unis, an’ him. 

He wuz ’bout ez fur from me ez that sycamore yan- 
der—’bout fifty foot—an’ he saw me, an’ he giv a yell 
you mought hev heered five mile, an’ he dropped his 
paddle an’ sprung clar uv the canoe inter the water, 
an’ come right to meet me, an’ he yelled: 

“Sol! Hit’s Sol! Sol, I’ve got her—I’ve finded 
her! Gin us yer han’, Sol. I’m clarred. I’m fetchen 
her back.”’ 

My knife jist dropped from the han’ whar it wuz 
clutched—the han’ he was axen fer—an’ the runnen 
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A’MOST TO DEATH.”’ 


her’n, an’ I knowed Archen wouldn’t be fetchen her 
back to me if it wuz his’n; an’ I knowed Archen 
wouldn’t be a twisten my arm like he had hold uva 
buck-saw, an’ huggen me jest ez ef I wuz a gal, ef he’d 
done me a wrong, an’ the glad got inter my han’ an’ 
we gripped like the fellows at a pullen-match. My 
fren’, when I think uv it, them feelens was a mixtery. 

My talken gear wuz all out uv order. I jist said: 
‘“‘ Why, Arch, is it you, r’aly?? An’ he said: 
‘““Darned ef it hain’t, er I hain’t yere! Sol, I finded 
her. Does yer hear her laughen ?” An’ then he gin 
to get solemn, an’ say, ‘‘ An’ she hain’t no more sense 
than a growed baby. Sol, she’s witched. I’m afeered 
she won’t know you, Sol. She don’t know me, ’cept a 
new know. She don’t know nothen no time uv the old 
times.”’ 

The canoe had ’bout ended when Archen stopped 
steerin, The runnen water had swung it round, an’ 
Archen let go uv me an’ cotched it at the bow, an’ 
thar I stood, right a facen Unis, an’ she a laughen. 
She’d dropped the baby into her lap, and wuz clappen 
her han’s. 

‘* You nigh got a ducken, didn’t you, stranger ?’’ sez 
she, an’ laughed agin. 

When she called me ‘ stranger,”’ I knowed somethen 
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wuz wrong, an’a kind uv push uv things seemed to 
come agin me. I reached out to take her han’, an’ she 
shake her ‘‘ Howdu ?”’ an’ she put out her’n, an’ looked 
shy. 

Sez I: ‘‘ Don’t you know me, Unis?” An’ she said 
nothen, but jist pulled at the han’ I wuz holden. 

The ole woman that wuz in the canoe spoke up, an’ 
sez, ‘Speak to the man, Unis. Lan sakes, hit’s Sol, 
thet Archen’s been tellen you ’bout all the time. Giv 
me my baby, an’ talk to him ”’ 

Lord, but I hed come nigh shooten at the wrong 
time. Sich a leetle thing ez thet baby come nigh 
maken me doa murder. 1 knowed babies couldn’t hev 
two mothers, an’ I wuz thankful. 

I looked at Unis fer to say somethen to me, an’ she 
didn’t say nothen. I hed jist the same feelens the 
time I hollered at her that I keered fer her, an’ the 
wind were agin me. I looked at the strange woman 
fer her to say somethen, an’ she were cryen. I looked 
at the man, an’ he pulled his hat down, quick like ; an’ 
I looked at Archen, an’ he were looken at Unis, an’ 
holden in. An’ Unis said, like a young ’un thet needed 
a licken: ‘‘No, I don’t. Archen git inter the boat, 
an’ let’s go on where we’re goen visiten to see your 
folks.” 

An’ Archen said: ‘Sol, I wuz afeerd uv it. I’ve 
been a hopen—we’ve all been a hopen sence I finded 
her thet see’n you ’ud fetch the poor gal to; but it 
tain’t no use. Sol, I’d giv my rifle ef see’n you hed 
fotched her to. I’ve been thinken ’bout this meeten, 
an’ the good thet ’ud come uv it all roun’, an’ it tain’t 
no use. She’s witched. Them divils uv the Injin 
mound hez witched her. I’m done full uv mis’ry, Sol. 
I hain’t nothen warmen left in me. Let’s goon. May 
be see’n her folks ’ill fetch her round, but I’m afeered 
it tain’t no use.’? An’ many’s the time arter that, thet 
I pittied Arch, fer he seemed so chock full uv disap- 
pintment. 

We gan ter go up the river agin, an’ they all jined 
tellen me ’bout Unis. She wuz jist as purty, an’ 
pleasen, an’ laughen ez she wuz thet night, an’ the 
purren wuz there, but it wuz the purren uv a leetle 
child. She dipped her han’s in the water an’ laughed, 
an’ took the baby an’ purred over it; an’ when she 
said anything to Archen, it wuz ez if she knowed him 
well, and he weren’t a stranger. But there wuz nothen 
fer me, purren nor nothen, my frien’; thet wuz like 
looken at folks eaten when you’re nigh dead uv hunger, 

Ambler Good, the man’s name wuz. He telled me 
how he’d come over from Kanoy River to trap fish on 
Elk, an’ one mornen airly, when he wuz liften his trap, 
he seed a dug-out comen down the river, driften like, 
an’ he thought he mought ez well hev it ez any feller 
furder down the river ; so he went out and levied on it ; 
an’ he wuz skeered a’most to death, fer in the bottom 
uv it wuz a dead woman, with mighty purty bucskins 
an’ clothes on. He seed she wasn’t a squaw, an’ while 
he wuz feelen round her, she come to life, an’ he seed 
she wuz starved. He towed her into shore, an’ jined 
feeden her, an’ gin her some “‘ Black Betty,’’ an’ fetched 
her roun’. It were nearly night when he seed signs uv 
sartainty ’bout her livin’, an’ he thought he’d better git 
her hum to his old woman to tinker with. She were so 
purty an’ sickly looken; he jist pulled ez ef he were 
pullen fer his own skelp—down Elk-—-out inter the 
Kanoy, an’ down hit to his home on Pokey. His ole 
woman nigh lit on him when she fust seed him fetchen 
a gal in his arms to the cabin. But soon ez she seed 


how ’twas she jined to an* did ez much ez I’d a-done. 
Unis hadn’t said a word, an’ when she come ’round, 





after layen days an’ days at the pint uv death, she said 
nothen ; an’ when she got about agin, an’ ’peared like 
ez well ez common, she said nothen. She laughed an’ 
played with the childern, an’ the dorg, an’ the kittens, 
an’ took up with a rag baby, but she didn’t know how 
to do nothen, an’ didn’t say nothen. She could sing ez 
bright an’ pert ez a redbird, but the tunes wuzen’t 
hymen nor not henthey iver heered the likes uv afore, 
an’ they diskivered that she jist made ’em up. Purty 
soon she picked up some words from the childern, an’ 
got uv a power uv use—arter she wuz showed—doen 
chores an’ the like. But she didn’t know no more nor a 
baby, an’ had to be teached over agin. When she jined 
talken from larnen she jist pintedly talked a streak 
like a kingfisher, but she knowed nothen uv anything 
she knowed afore they ’gan teachen her. She’d jump 
in Ambler Good’s lap, an’ hug him an’ kiss him, an’ 
purr, an’ he couldn’t shake her off, nor the ole woman 
neither, without raisen a howl an’ a ruction. 

She called him Pap, like the young uns, an’ she done 
all them things yit ez nateral ez if she wuz jist atween 
five an’ six years old. At fust they thought some un 
’ud come arter her, an’ then they wuz afeered some un 
would—fer they thought a power of her, an’ then, 
furder along, they kinder forgetted she wern‘t their 
own. Ambler Good’s woman said that when they on- 
dressed her thet fust time, an’ put her to bed, she wuz 
ez sound an’ white ez a peeled poplar. Thar wuz a 
leetle round sore spot on her head, ’bout’s big ez a peg- 
gen awl, but thar were no blood nor nothen. She 
weren’t craz nor nothen. She wuz jist witched, an’ 
thet’s the pith uv what they hed to say about her; 
*cept stories uv her cuteness an’ lovenness. An’ then 
Arch telled how he’d never give up thinken ’bout her, 
an’ the spicions that wuz on him. He’d stayed an’ 
worked awhile at Clendennen’s Fort, Charleston, but 
he—he hadn’t telled nothen ’bout Unis—an’ then he’d 
gone down the Kanoy to Pint Pleasant, an’ he’d saved 
a lot uv money, an’ had minded. to start hum, fer he 
thought his stayen away hurten to him an’ his folks. 
An’ he started hum—footen it. When he got to the 
mouth uv Pokey (Pocatalico River), he minded to take 
a short cut over the mountains to Elk, an’ ez he wuz 
passen Ambler Good’s cabin, he heered a laugh that 
knocked him ail uv a heap, like a coon fallen. He’d 
done got past the cabin, an’ he started back, an’ he 
thought he were a fool, an’ started on agen. He heered 
the laugh agen, an’ hit made him more uv a heap than 
*afore, an’he pintedly jumped the palins an’ run fer 
the cabin an’ right inter it; fer ef it wuz Unis that 
wuz laughen, he wuz afeered she’d git away. An’ 
when he bounced in, the childern all give.a screech, 
an’ among ’em wuz Unis. She were skeered too; but 
she grabbed a stick uv fire-wood, an’ stood forrid uv 
the childern, an’ telled him to stan’ off an’ go way, er 
she’d hit him ; an’ all his tellen an’ ’splainen wouldn’t 
make her know him er drop that stick. Ambler Good’s 
woman come in from hunten the cows, an’ he telled 
her who he wuz an’ all bout Unis, an’ the mis’ry thar 
wuz about her, an’ they talked till Ambler Good come 
in. She wuz so fretted at finden out Unis wusn’t 
her’n, that arter some days stayen thar uv Archen, she 
said she wouldn’t let Unis go ’long with him hum nary 
a time without goen ‘long. She said that Archen 
*peared like a nice young man, but she’d take Unis to 
her hum herself, jist ez she’d hev a mother do that 
finded a dater uv her’n. An’ thar they wuz. There wuz 
a heap more talken then thet, but thet’s the jinen uv it. 

Goen ‘long, I got right well ’quainted with Unis, an’ 
got ter laughen when she laughed, an’ playen with her 
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like a baby when we stopped to camp ; but most uv the 
time it wuz like ;oken at a buryen. 

I could no more get rememberen out uv her than yer 
kin git yesterday back. She’d jist say : ‘‘ What foolish- 
ness you’re talkin, just like Archen does.”’ 

We wuz five days gitten up Elk, an’ the last night 
afore we got there, Archen an’ me pushed an’ paddled 
all night. We couldn’t sleep none, nor wait, frum the 
load we wuz bringen, an’ the news we had to tell. 

I had telled Arch all about Sis Young long afore that 
night. Ez we were rowen 
‘long, Arch sez : 

‘*Sol, speak a good word 
for me, will yer ?” 

Sez I, ‘‘ Arch, I hev no- 
then but -feelens for yer I 
can’t tell. We’re frens. 
There’s nothen I won’t 
say good fer yer, an’ it ’ud 
be the truth.”’ 

Sez hé, ‘‘She’s worth 
more nor the money I’ve 
made an’ hev with me. 
She’s a hull beltfull. Speak <“ 
a good word for me, Sol. 
Good’s yerkin. I want ter 
be frens with her, like yer.”’ 

‘** What uv yer trailen ?” 
sez I. ‘‘ What ‘she’ hev 
yer started?’ An’ he 
sez, backhan’-like, ‘‘Sis 
Young.”’ 

An’ [ jist dropped my 
paddle, an’ slapped him a 
good un on the back, an’ I 
sez, ‘* Arch,”’ for I hadn’t 
thought uv it, an’ it wur 
pleasure to me, ‘* Arch, by 
thunder, I will. But what 
you’ve done’ll be a big talk 
with Sis. She’ll stan’.”’ 

By gum, I wuz tickled at that ideer uv his’n. 

*Bout noon we came round that rock in the river yer 
sees yander standen at the foot of the eddy, whar I 
showed yer the peeled willow trick for shooten black 
peerch, an’ I seed the ole cabin, an’ feelens was bizzen 
in me agin. Sez I, ‘“‘ Arch, I bleeve I'll land and go 
ahead. Maybe mother’s ailen, an’ it’ll be too much fer 
her all to wanst. Hit won’t be so skeery ef I pint out 
to her what she mought hear on shortly ; an’ seein me 
on the bank lon’ with the rest ’ud seem more nateral 
to Unis, an’ maybe she’d come ’round.” 

So I gits out, an’ I ran up the bank, an’ skits the 
fences, an’ felt I could giv a whoop. 

I cotched my throat to keep from holleren, an’ tried 
walken slow, to show my legs I wuz boss uv ’em. 

Ole Pinch, the dorg, he got out half a bark at me, an’ 
suthen cut it off an’ made a howl uv the balance pv it ; 
for he knowed me, an’ like ter killed hisself runnen an’ 
jumpen an’ howlen. Mother, she heered him, an’ 
come to the door with her knitten goen, an’ she seed 
me, an’ she jist said, ‘‘ Lord I’m obleeged to yer,” an’ 
drapped her needle an’ stood tremblen ; an’ then she 
said, ‘‘Sol, you’ve made me drap my stitches,” an’ I 
knowed by that how glad she wuz to see me back. 
Sich an upsetten uv spinnen-hecks an’ cheers when the 
gals sot eyes on me—but that hain’t to the pint. 

Fayther were agen then. He said nothen afore he 


took a chair, an’ then he says, “‘ Sol, did yer git your 
game, er is yer pouch empty ?” 





‘“‘ LIKE TO KILLED HISSELF RUNNEN AND JOMPEN.”’ 


An’ I sez, ‘‘Fayther, I’ve got her.”? An’ the ole 
man riz up, an’ I thought he’d never stop raisen, an’ he 
gin a whoop that beats them engine blowers all holler. 

‘* Whar is she ?”’ sez he. ‘‘ With Archen,’’ I sez, an’ 
wuz goen to tell him. But he come right to me an’ 
cotched me a grip that wuz wuss nor a b’ar, an’ I 
thought he wuz goen to hist me out uv the cabin. 
Sez he, ‘* An’ air you here to tell us ther both liven ?” 

I sez, quick, fer he wuz a hunten me, an’ looken so 
angered, ‘“‘Hit’s all right, fayther. There’s nothen 
agin Archen er Unis ?’’ 
An’ sez he, looken at me 
an’ letten go, ‘‘ Sol, I’ll get 
ahind a tree fer an ole 
fool.” 

Quick’s I could I telled 
’em ’bout it, an’ mother 
says, ‘‘ Poor gal. Pap, yer 
go speak to her fust; she 
wuz allus powerful fond uv 
yer. An you, gals, jist go 
on ’bout yer work like she 
hadn’t been away, an’ it’ll 
look like drappen in like 
she use ter.’’ 

Fayther says, “Ole 
woman, hadn’t we better 
be a dancen like we wuz 
on thet night? No,’’ sez 
he, anseren himself, ‘‘ Nob 
hain’t yer with his fiddle; 
but I’d like powerful ter 
@ | dance, seein Sol’s back, 
, an’ Unis, an’ no ’spicions 
on Archen. One uv yer 


0 of phe . boys run over an’ tell Unis’ 
+ ky, folks, what’ll be warmen 
“gloat oF news to’em. It ’ud been 


warmen to ’em if Sol had 
only fotched back a leetle 
“ bit uv her curly ha’r. 
They’re worritted nigh past liven.’’ I heerd the rack, 
rack uv the canoe comen, an’ fayther an’ me an’ ole 
Pinch went down to the river bank thar, an’ Unis seed 
me, an’ hollered, ‘‘ Why, Sol, how did you git thar so 
quick ?”? An’ I knowed she wuzen’t comen to; an’ 
agin it peared like the wind were agin me. 

The canoe landed, an’ I sez, ‘‘ Unis, don’t yer mind 
where you are?’? An’ she looked roun’ an’ says, 
‘* Why, Sol, you know I wuz never here afore—I wuz 
never so far from home afore. I’m visiten.’? An’ 
fayther he giv me a sling to one side, an’ he slung his 
arm *round Unis to give her a hug; an’ she giv a scoot 
out uv it quicker than an eel, an’ run like a squrl just 
a streak. Drop, drop all on yer!’’ hollered the ole 
man. ‘ She’ll think you hain’t goen to foller, an’ stop 
runnen. Drop, I'll trailher this time ef she doubles on 
me wus nor a hunted fox.”’ 

An’ the ole man hugged the groun’ like he wur a 
snake. But the old woman, Miss Good, she jist hol- 
lered, ‘‘ Ho, Unis! come back !’’ An’ she stopped an’ 
stood whar she wuz till we come up. 

The folks at the cabin heerd the yellen, an’ they 
broke up their party thet wuz playen innercent, an’ 
come tumblen out. Unis stood thar looken at ’em like 
a deer in a corner. 

Mother said, soft an’ beseechen, ‘‘ Unis, Unis, honey, 
don’t yer mind I wuz allus ‘aunty’ to yer frum the 
time yer wuz a leetle baby till yer went away?” But 
Unis jist stood an’ looked. Mother said, soft and weak- 











oe 


aN’ I SEED SIS UD STAN’ TO HIM.” 


like, ‘‘Unis, honey, honey,’’ an’ she dropped her 
knitten on the groun’ an’ put her apron up to her eyes, 
an’—an’—an’—— 

I reckon I must hev cotched a bit uv cold, an’ I 
hain’t good at tellen ’bout it noway. , 

Hit were like a buryen goen to the cabin an’ the body 


moven itself. Nobody said nothen nary a time. Unis’ 
folks come runnen, an’ it were a wet time when they 
seed her. Unis’ mother went off in a fainten spell when 
she seed how ’twas, an’ Unis didn’t know her; and 
Unis got kinder cross an’ shy at the fuss that wuz bein’ 
made over her. Fayther sot down in the chimney 
corner, looken like he were beat at a shooten. Grub 
wuz on the table waiten fer dinner, an’ one uv the gals 
told all han’s to set up an’ eat a bit. Thet kinder 
roused the ole man, an’ he got up an’ ’peared to take 
notice uv Arch fer the first time. He went up to whar 
he wuz standen, an’ sez he, ‘‘ Archen, I hain’t used to 
eaten till I’ve righted what’s wrong atween me an’ 
t’other one, whether it’s fer or aginst. I’ve done yer a 
wrong, Archen, spicionen. I’m standen ahind a tree. 


Will yer take the han’ uv a man thet’s grieven ’bout it ? 
No one shall iver spicion yer in my hearen, or hearen 
thet comes to me, without me righten it or haven a 
fight.’ An’ Arch an’ him shook. And fayther said, 
‘““Mom, jist han’ me The Book. Til writ his name 
down long with t’other childern. No one iver spicions 
them ez belongs to me.’’ An’ he writ down, ‘* Archen 
Mellen, Borned »? an’ then he didn’t know the time, 
an’ he jist writ ‘‘ Agin.’’? Ill show yer the writen when 
we goes inter the cabin. 

The hull kentry come to say ‘‘Howdu?” to us. 
Thar wuzn’t many people, but they wuz close knitted 
by the Injin fighten an’ marryen ’atween therselves, 
an’ ginnen a helpen han’ to one ’nother at cabin-raisens 
an’ log-rollens, an’ sich. It did me a power uv good to 
see Arch pick up at bein’ clarred uv ’spicion. 

Sis Young lived ’cross the river yander where yer 
see the cabin round the end uv the cliff. Ez soon’s 
she heered it—that Unis wuz back—darned if she 
didn’t swim the river, ’cause their canoe wuzn’t to 
hum, an’ come out uv wind to the cabin. The fust one 
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I wuz standen leanen agen the 


she seed wuz me. 
dryen oven, an’ feelen ez lonely ez a woodchuck. 
There wuz no Unis come back to me. 

Arter Sis hed said ‘‘ Howdu ?”’ Sis sez, ‘‘ Ther’s 
none uv em gladder to see yer back agen than me, 


bringen Unis. Sol, ef she’s witched, Granny Doane 
kin cure her. She knows a charm aginst witches. She 
druv em’ out uy our cow onst, don’t yer mind? Cheer 


I'll go over the patch or doens ’bout that time with- 
out hurryen fine, as is to get over the ground. 

Unis took to me, but she liked to be with Archen 
better. She wouldn’t go nowhere away from Ambler 
Good an’ his woman without Arch wuz ’long. The 
time come roun’ fer them to go back hum ; an’ they 
went with the ‘‘ good-lucks ” an’ feelens an’ ‘‘ good- 
day’s ’’ uv all the people, an’ their boat was jist ’pint- 


‘ 











‘* YES, UNIS, YER OUGHTER KEER FOR SOL.” 


up, Sol, ‘‘ don’t look sodown. They tells me witches 
can’t stan’ baptism. Hev yer tried baptism +” 

Arch come up to say, “Sis, Howdu ?”? an’ when 
they’d shook, I sez, ‘Sis, I’ve telled Arch what a 
hull crop of comfort to me you’ve been, an he wants 
you an’ him to be frens like we air. Sis he’s rale stuff, 
an’ sticks like pine-gum.”” When I said, “ fren’s like 


we air,’ I seed Sis gitten ready to shake her head 
‘*no ;”’ but she chocked herself an’ got red in the face, 
an’ said, ‘‘ Archen, I hev no need uv comfort now ; but 
we'll be frens like we allus wuz.”’ 
stan’ to him, 


An’ I seed Sis ’ud 


edly loaded with terbaccer, an’ skins, an’ sass, an’ 
cookens, an’ things for the baby an’ them they’d left 
*ahind them, that all the folks fotched an’ crammed 
inter it. An’ the ole man, fayther, he went to an’ ole 
box he hed whar he kept The Book an’ a lot uv tricks 
he valu’d, an’ he took out uv a bunch uv Injin skelps 
the one he thought most on an’ giv et ter’ Ambler 
Good, an’ sez he, ‘‘ Ambler, thet’s the skelp uv the 
Injin that skelped my little uns an’ murdered ’em. I 
hain’t nothen better to giv yer.” 

Unis, she took on ter’ble ’cause she couldn’t go ’long, 
yellen an’ holleren; an’ she sat up half the night 
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with Sis Young, an’ Arch, an’ an old bit of a rag 
baby ; an’ she fighted me ’cause I wuz tryen to do 
somethen comforten. 

Bein whar ther wuz no childern—nothen but growed 
people—she took on wimmen’s ways mighty soon, an’ 
she were ez purty, an’ winnen, an’ busy ez a ginnie- 
wren in the spring time uv the year. She’d took 
powerful to Archen; Archen, he’d took to Sis Young, 
and Sis Young, she wuz kinder standen fer Arch, an’ 
haten it, for fear I’d think she weren’t comforten 
*nough an’ miss it. I felt oncommon bad about Unis 
taken up with Arch, and Arch felt bad, for he wuz 
afeerd we wouldn’t be frens. Unis wuz backard about 
it, an’ nice, an’ didn’t push herself forrid; but she 
took it to heart like when Archen went with Sis, an’ 
cried, an’ hung onter Sis in a pleaden way, like a dorg 
comes an’ rubs his nose agin yer when yer maken a 
fuss over the cat, an’ wuz jealous, an’ wouldn’t say 
nothen ’vout what wuz the matter notime to nobody. 

I bleeve I’d rather have been trailen her—hopen to 
find Unis—then hearen an’ seein a Unis thet weren’t 
Unis. Every mornen I looked forrid to her comen 
round thet day, and every night I telled myself, ‘‘ It 
ain’t no use;’’ an’ I’d git up the nex’ mornen an’ go 
over it agin. 

The winter come roun’, an’ the punken-clippens, 
an’ apple-peelens, an’ dances was agoen on. Ez I’d 
be goen home ‘lone from ’em, I’d hear Meetelwa 
singen way up on the hangen rock yonder ; for Unis 
wuz worritten a power ’bout Archen, for Archen an’ 
Sis Young were sparken reg’lar,.an’ it didn’t take the 
eyes uv a hawk to see how things wuz—they wuz 
standen close, an’ getten nigher an’ nigher. 

Ther wuzen’t nothen notime I didn’t do fer Unis. I 
fetched her the apples with no knots an’ specks on ’em 
to peel at the peelens, an’ the cleanest pumpkins at the 
‘* clippens,’’ an’ made her an otter-skin cap an’ tanned 
her a fawn-hide for moccasens, an’ tried all the sparken 
tricks I knowed, but she only said, ‘‘ Thankee, Sol,” an’ 
looked pleasen, but ther wuz no purren—the wind wuz 
agin me. 

Christmas Day wuz comen next day, an’ we wuz get- 
ten up leetle doens unbeknownst to one ’nuther to show 
good will an’ feelen, ez the custom wuz then. The gals 
ud hide ther sowen, quick like, when the boys’ ’ud 
come in—an’ look innercent, an’ the boys hed a power 
uv whittlen goen on—sep’rate like—in the stables an’ 
ahind the stacks uv fodder, maken things for the gals. 
I wuz worken away up the holler yander in a kind uv 


cave there is thar yit, maken a coat for Unis out uv the. 


best otter skins I’d trapped, an’ I mind it wuz all-fired 
cold work on the fingers, cutten an’ stitchen. I hed an 
under body uv her’n, stuffed jist like her, to try it on, 
an’ I swar sometimes I used ter put my arm around it 
an’ give it a hug, I wanted comforten so bad. 

Well, I wuz comen hum frum thar one evenen—jist 
thar, yander at the fence corner, there were a stack uv 
roughness—hay an’ the like—an’ Arch wuz a-maken 
somethen thar. Unis come down that path goen home, 
an’ she stepped ’round the stack, an’ cotched Archen 
maken a pair uv leggens with a hull lot of red keelen, 
an’ paint, an’ flummery on ’em. Archen tried to hide 
’em, but she laughed an’ grabbled him, an’ sez she, 
(I wasent listenen, but I. heerd), sez she: ‘*‘ Who air 
they fur, Arch ?”? An’ he stuttered out, ‘‘ Sis—Sis 
Young.’’ An’ Unis got white ez the patch uv snow on 
the fodder stack. An’ sez she: ‘“‘ Arch, vou keers for 
Sis Young a heep.”? An’ he jist said: ‘“‘ Yes, Unis, an’ 
yer oughter keer fer Sol. He thinks a sight uv you.”’ 
An’ I seed her totteren like a tree afore it falls, an’ 





afore Archen could cotch her she fell an’ struck her 
head on the pint uv an awl that Archen was usen for 
maken sewen holes, an’ was standen pinted end up on a 
chunk uv wood, an’ the awl stuck fast, an’ we wuz 
afeered to pull it out. 

{ picked her up in my arms, an’ packed her into the 
cabin. Fayther then jumped up from where he wuz 
smoken ez I laid her on the bed, an’ axed, all uv a 
tremble, fer he wuz agen, what wuz the matter with 
Unis, and we telled him. He ’peared like to come to 
ez he seed Unis wasn’t dead, and he sez: 

‘* Stan’ back till I look.”” An’ he looked till it 
*peared to me Christmas time was comen agin, an’ 
then he said: ‘‘ Boys, yer done jist right. Ef yer’d 
gone to pullen at it, it ud broke off an’ stay there, an’ 
most like kill her. I’ve seed suthen like this-afore, in 
the Ingin times, getten out arry-heads. Gin me my 
hunten-knife.”” An’ then he said, solemn-like, ‘‘ Mom, 
gin me down The Book”’ Bonus 

I getted the knife for him, an’ mother fetched The 
Book an’ gin him, an’ he opened it, an’ jined readen a 
chapter, an’ then he got down on his knees aside the 
bed where Unis wuz layen, an’ he said—I mind it jist ez 
well ez if it wuz now—‘ Fayther, steady my han’, 
Amen.”’ 

An’ he riz up ez straight an’ stout ez an acorn tree. 
Then he took the p’int of his knife an’ lifted up her 
curly har—brown ez a chestnut, an’ soft as the inside 
uv the bur—all roun’ the pint uv the awl, ’bout ez big 
roun’ ez the p’int uv yer leetle finger, an’ gin a cut 
through the skelp, same bigness—quick’s the whirlen 
uv a button. 

An’ jist ez keerful, he put the pint deeper, an’ moved 
it slow roun’ an’ roun. I mind going roun’ an’ roun’ 
with it, an’ if he’d had it in my heart, it couldn’t hev 
hurt wuss—an’ roun’ an’ roun’, an’ he yelled, ‘‘ Mom, 
I furgetted to git me some fat pine-gum. Hit’s on the 
kindlen-wood thar by the fire. Quick! A piece the 
bigness uv a hazel-nut. Thar’s somethen yere aside 
the peggin-awl.’’ An’ he went roun’ an’ roun’, slower 
and more keerful. Then he pulled quiet like on the 
har an’ the awl, an’ it came out with somethen 
to it, an’ he quick put in the fat pine-gum in the 
leetle hole he’ made, an’ squeezed it down, and then 
he histed up his eyes an’ sez, ‘‘ Thankee, Fayther, fer 
steadyen my han’.”” An’ he dropped on the side uv 
the bed. 

I wuz standen ’longside ter see the wust, ef it hed ter 
come, an’ the best, ef the Lord done heerd him an’ his 
han’ wuz steady. 

I kinder steadied the ole man up, an’ I seed he wuz 
getten angered at somethen, an’ quicker nor I kin tell 
yer, he hed a full-growed mad on ; an’ sez he, “‘ Er I 
had ’em here, an’ could git hold uv ther red-hot speerits, 
I’d slice em inter lacen-strings. Cuss ’em to hell agin, 
an’ a fresh fire goen! Burnen my poor childern liven, 
an’ spilen her thet my Sol wuz a-wanten to spark, arter 
they wuz dead. I follered the uns thet wronged me, 
an’ killed em, slow like, one at a time; but these uns 
my han’ can’t reach. I’d go where they is howlen an’ 
burnen to get at ’em, ef the Fayther let me. Sol, hits 
an’ arry-head, a bone arry-head, ez I cut out just now, 
with the awl sticken inter it, and hit witched to spile 
her knowens. Sol, ef she comes roun’, an’ don’t go 
dead, she’ll come roun’ all over, an’ be Unis.ez she wuz 
fust, an’ not Unis ez she wuz last. I’ve seed it in the 
Ingin times—the fighten times.”’ 

Ther wasn’t no blood of no account; but Unis wur 
lyen jist like a dead ’un. I feeled a han* on my 
shoulder, an’ it were Sis Young, come comforten like. 
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We wuz all quiet. Hit wuz the stillness uv not knowen 
what wuz comen. 

Unis come to with her eyes shet, an’ her face drawd 
an’ skeered-looken, an’ hollered, ‘‘ Sol, Sol !”’ 

‘Yer I am—Yer I am,”’ I yélled loud’s I could. 

*¢ Come ‘cross the river. I’m cross the river. Come 
quick !”’ she hollered, 

‘¢1’m coming,” I sez; ‘‘I’m yer. What is it, Unis? 
What’s the matter ?”? An’ she come to with her eyes. 

‘Oh, Sol !?? she says, ‘‘is they folloren me? Didn’t 
they hev to stop whin they come to the water?” An’ 
she tuk hold uv my arm an’ hung to it fer pertection. 
My fren, it were warmen to hev her hangen on ter it. 
I sez, ‘* Ther’s no one folloren yer, Unis, nary one. 
I’m yer, Sol. Hit’s all right, honey.”” An’ when I 
sez, ‘‘ Honey,’’ she jist jined cryen, an’ her eyes went 
shet agin, but I knowed they wouldn’t stay shet, fer 
liven tears wuz ateen ’em. 

I put my head down on her’n, an’ I didn’t keer who 
seed me, an’ her arm went up round my neck, an’ her 
face turned over, rubben agin mine, an’ I knowed she 
were purren agin. An’ I sez, ‘‘ Unis, I keers fer yer— 
I keers fer yer more than all I’m owner uv—my rifle, 
an’ Pinch, an’ me 

‘¢ Mor’n Sis Young ?”’ she says. 

‘¢-Yes,’? I sez, ‘‘more’n any arthly liven creeter.”’ 

An’ she drawed me closer, an’ purred, an’ purred, 
an’ her leetle fingers went inter my ha’r, an’ it gvuz 
warmen’; hit were waren clar through. I giv her 
such a kiss—the fust I’d ever gin her—an’ I wuz wishen 
it ’ud never git done. 

‘¢Oh, Sol,” she says, ‘‘ but I’ve been a worritten ; 
but I wouldn’t let on. I went out to-night when no 
one wuz looken to see ef I couldn’t find Meetelwa’s 
beads uv water at the Sarves berry-tree on the Injin 
mound, fer I knowed my speerit wuz ez white ez her’n, 
an’.ef I had ’em I could tich ’em an’ sing, an git yer 
back to me, like yer wuz onst, afore yer took to goen 
with Sis Young. She’s a nice girl, Sol. I’ve nothen 
agin her, but—but I wanted yer back. I didn’t want 
her to hev yer. Jist ez I’d said, quiet like ; ‘ Meetelwa, 
please let me find ’em,’ an’ stooped down an’ turned 
over a stone, I heerd a noise ahind me, an’ I turned 
roun’, an’ thar stood her fayther, the ole Injin chief. 
I giv a screech an’ run any way. He were ahind me, 
holleren ‘ Unis.’ An’ I heered his tommyhawk whizzen 
an’ arrys flyen, an’ I run an’ screeched. Didn’t yer 
hear me? I ran an’ him folleren me, an’ more uv ’em, 
till I got to the mouth of Polecat, an’ I minded that 
them evil speerits and witchen things couldn’t cross 
water. I didn’t know whether Injin speerits could or 
not, but I quick dropped ahind a rock, an’ the Injin 
passed me, an’ a hull lot more of ’em, all holleren 
‘Unis.’ When I seed they were all past, I run fer the 
river, quiet like, fear they’d hear me, an’ down the ole 
cattleway an’ swung down the bank. My belt cotched 
on somethen, an’ I swung roun’, an’ somethen hit me 
on the head. I jist minded to git in the ole canoe an’ 
giv her a push. Sol, is yer sure thur all gone?” An’ I 
wuz drawed so close I never wanted to get away nary 
time. 

I sez, *‘ Yes, Unis, there all gone, an’ I’m yere to per- 
tect yer.”? She jist said, ‘Oh! I’ve sich a mis’ry in my 
head !”? 

She opened her eyes an’ seed the folks all standen 
round, an’ she got ez red ez fire, an’ sez, ‘‘Sol, why 
didn’t yer tell me to hush. They’ve all heered what I 
wuz sayen, Whar am [?”’’ 

The ole man he giv me a pull an’ a sling, an’ sez he, 
“git away thar all uv yer—stannen aroun’ blubberen. 


Mom, git me a hop-poke, an’ het it hot, quicker ner 
the holen uv the chipmunk. Yer all right, Unis. Sol 
fetched yer ’cross the river, an’ yer in my cabin, 
You’ve hurt your head a bit. Keep quiet, Honey, an’ 
you’ll come roun’ arter ’bit. Goto sleep agen ef yer 
kin. You’ve been a dreamen.”’ 

An’ he jined hummen a hymn tune, An’ Mom got 
the hop-poke an’ hetted it, an’ fayther put it on her 
head, an’ she jist went off ter sleep like a baby. I sot 
*longside uv the bed looken at her, an’—an’ the wind 
wuz all my way, comen toward me ; an’ the night hed 
come. It wuz Christmas night an’ I heered Meetelwa 
singen ez clear ez a song-bird in the spring time uv the 
year, an’I allus thought she were callen her lover to 
tell him how the worritten wuz done gone ; an’ Unis 
an’ me wuz comforted, an’ uv the comforten that wuz 
goen all ’roun’, 

My fren’, I wont lend yer my grubben-hoe, an’ I 
don’t reckon you’ll ax me agin’ fer it ; fer I telled you 
the mis’ry that hez come uv it, an’ more’ll come, sure 
ez that cussed heap’s teched. 

Well, yu’v gin me yer han’ an’ yer word that yer 
won’t tech it, an I’m rale glad, fer I’d hate to see harm 
come to yer. 

Yes, Unis come .’roun,’ an’ wur ez laughen, an’ 
purty, an’purren ez ’fore the mis’ry begun. She didn’t 
know nothen uv the hull nigh onter six year, nor we 
couldn’t make her bleeve it. 

She even thought Arch hed hard feelens at bein’ 
sacked, an’ that Sis Young ’ud hev hard feelens ’cause 
she gitted me back agin. Lord, I never wuz losi, an’ 
Archen an’ Sis hed all the feelens thet wuz goen 
*atween therselves. An’ I allus feeled so glad thet 
Ambler Good an’ his woman hed gone hum ’afore she 
come roun’, fer it would nigh onter sot them past com- 
fortten ef they’d knowed Unis hed disremembered 
them. 

It weren’t long afore I axed Unis to git jined, an’ she 
jist laughed an’ pintedly didn’t scoot nary time. An’ 
she allus said thet when she turned the stone uv the 
mound over thet night she must hev teched one of 
Meetelwa’s beads, fe# the wish wuz goen fer me at the 
time she wuz doen it. An’I telled her I got her in 
trade fer the otter-skin coat on Christmas night ez a 
good-feelen trade, an’ no boot gin or tuk—squar like, 

Fayther he wuz a squire, an’ me an’ Unis an Archen 
an’ Sis Young stood up afore him an’ wuz jined. Sich 
times ez wuz goen on in this kentry thet winter hez 
never been seed sence. 

A few years arter the ole man’s time come, an’ I 
never seed no one go off so happy. At fust, when he 
jined goen off he wuz murnen over the childern thet 
lays in coals in thet pile thar, an’ then he started arter 
them thet had killed °em. He shot ’em down an’ 
knifed ’em ragler, an’ at the end uv it he gin a whoop, 
an’ a pleasen look come over his face, an’ he said : 

‘* Mom, thet’s the last uv the murderen divels. We’ll 
hey peace.’? An’ he went dead. An’ mother one day 
jist laid down her knitten an’ went arter him. An’ I 
greived a sight for ’em both, but I had Unis to comfort 
me. 

Unis an’ me lived on right whar we wuz jined, an’ 
the fust baby wuz Unis, an’ the next one wuz Sol, an’ 
the nex’ wuz Sis Young, an’ the nex’t wuz Archen 
Mellen, an’ then we took to the Scripters fet names— 
ther wuz a hull lot uv ’em, but thet’s all yer keers to 
hear about. Ther all jined an’ live hereabouts, an’ air 
good to me. 

Unis an’ me never hed a cross word ez jawen backard 
and forrid. She wuz allus purren, an’ it wuz allus 
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warmen tome. Ten years ago, in the June month uv 
the year, she’d been ailen fer some time, an’ one day I 
seed she hed a power uv knitten done, an’ wuz doen 
more, an’ I said, ‘‘ Unis, what air yer knitten fer now ? 
The summer hez come.’? An’ she sez, ‘‘Sol, thar 
*nough stockens an’ things done to do yer till yer won’t 
want any more, ’cept this pair ez is the last. While 
back. I heered Meetelwa singen a death-song. She’s 
been good to us, an’ it wuz to tell me to git ready ; an’ 
I jined fixen up so’s to lave yer comfortable like. I’m 
jist toen off the last pair, fer I heerd Meetelwa singen 
agen last night, an’ I want ter git done.” Thet night 
she laid her face agin mine—purren like—an’ said, 
‘*Sol, you’ve keered for me more then any arthly 
thing,’? an—an next mornen she wuz dead. I haint 
good at tellen ’bout it. 

Sometimes nights, when the moon’s nigh full, I goes 
up the mountain to Meetelwa’s rock, an’ I sits an’ 
raises a tune—a hymn or somethen—the best I kin, 
thinken maybe Unis’ll hear it, an’ come ’longside uv 


me. I never seed her thar, but I’ve heerd her purren, 
an’ it wuz warmen. 

I’m nigh down to the last pair uv foot-gear—the ones 
Unis wuz toen off. Unis’s childern an’ gran’childern 
ill put them on me when I goes to her. 

Come inter the cabin, an’ look agin at my grandater, 
Unis, an’ yer kin see jist what Unis wuz the night she 
went away. An’ I’ll show yer the arry-head, with the 
peggen-awl hole inter it. A fool uv a big doctor from 
the East, that went up the river ’while back seed it. 
Arter I’d telled him ’bout the witchen arry uv the Ingin 
speerits, and how it had witched Unis, an’ he looked at 
it keerful with a spyen-machine, he telled me thet it 
were the pint uv a honey-locust thorn, like them thet 
yer sees growen on that tree thar at the foot uv the ole 
cattle-way, an’ that the witchen were only a compres- 
sion uv the brains that went off when fayther histed it 
out, an’ a hull lot uv judgmatical sentences like that. 
Fayther said it were.a bone arry-head, an’ it is, 

I’m powerfui glad yer gin up the hoen. 


“I NEVER SEED HER THAR, BUT I’VE HEERD HEK, AN’ IT WUZ WARMEN.”’ 











CHAPTER XIII. 
A BATTLE, A CONQUEST AND A NIGHT-RAID— THE CUTTING-ANT OF TEXAS. 


THE morning following our last 
conversation was one of rare ex- 
citement at the old farm. One of 
our most esteemed household pets is Dolf, 
the dog. He is a cross between a bulldog 
and a shepherd, is an admirable watchdog, a devoted 
friend and follower of his master, and has. conceived 
a warm attachment for the schoolma’am. As to the 
rest of the household, and visitors generally, he is 
kind enough, or rather harmless by reason of supreme 
indifference. However, he has an inextinguishable 
jealousy of those of his own kind who may enter upon 
what he considers his lawful domain. 

I was, therefore, not so much surprised as agitated 
to hear issuing from the front porch that peculiar com- 
bination of sounds—snarling, snapping. yelping, tear- 
ing, scratching, wrestling—which accompanies a dog- 
fight. I was engaged at the time in the back yard, 
with Penn Townes, a thrifty young farmer and de- 
scendant of Jane Townes, the pioneer, who had ridden 
over from his neighboring place on some matter of 
business, Unfortunately his dog had accompanied him, 
a fact which I had not observed until the clamor on the 
front porch announced it. I rushed to the scene of 


battle, picking up a croquet mallet as Iran. Young 
Townes followed, armed with his riding-whip. The 
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discords of the fight grew fiercer, 
and then for a moment ceased at 
the sound of a woman’s voice, heard 
above the din in sharp command. 

My heart leaped to my throat. 
What woman could be so hardy as 
to. interfere in such a conflict ? We 
turned the corner of the house, and 
saw Abby Bradford standing be- 
tween the two dogs. She had 
grasped them by the leather collars 
around their necks, and held them 
aloof by main strength. The ani- 
mals stood at full height upon 
their hind-legs, and struck at and 
struggled to reach each other with 
their forepaws and fangs. They 
were face to face, with glaring eyes 
and foaming mouths, while horrible 
growls. issued from between their é 
white teeth. 

It was a splendid sight: the 
maiden’s erect form, whose every 
muscle was swollen by the effort to 
hold the fierce beasts at bay, crowned , 
by the pale face, set with the inten- 
sity of emotions, under whose play 
every feature was illumined with | 
new beauty. It is strange how a 
human face lights up and transforms 
under the agitations of a high and 
courageous deed! I have never seen 
a Sharper and more significant con- 
trast between the moral faculties, 
as represented by man and the ani- 
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mal passions characteristic of the 
brutes, than that exhibited by the 
tableau which came into view that 
morning as we entered the front 
yard—these rampant and angry 
dogs struggling in the hands of 
that brave, comely young woman ! 

This thought was involuntary 
and instantaneous. It was as fully 
rounded before my mind in that 
moment, while runnnig in full 
heat, as now, while I quietly write 
under the shadow of my tent-studio 


beneath green trees. But there 
was no delay in action; indeed 
there was need of haste, for the large animals, doubly 
strengthened by their anger, had well-nigh exhausted 
Abby’s strength, and were once more striking each other 
with their fangs. She relinquished her hold, and between 
whip and mallet the young farmer and I parted the 
dogs at last, and Dolf was sent growling to his kennel. 
Then we turned to Abby, who, meanwhile,.had stood 
intermingling with the angry shouts of the men and the 
yelps of the dogs’ earnest pleas that the poor brutes 
should not be injured.. 

“Are you hurt ?” I asked. 

“Why, no! That is, think not. Really, I hadn't 
thought of that. But I am not sure.”’ 


She lifted her hand ; it was covered with blood from 
a cruel wound in the thumb. 


‘* Ah, I remember now. It was Dolf who bit me ; 
but he didn’t mean it, poor fellow! He loves me too 
well for that. I don’t think I am much hurt.” 

** Not hurt, honey?” cried old 
Dan, who had just arrived panting 
and excited. ‘‘ Not hurt ?’? throw- 
ing up his hands and showing the 
whites of his eyes; ‘‘look at dat 
blood den! Drat that ole dorg! 
He’d orter be massacreed, chawin’ 
on sich a lily han’ as dat! Hol’ on 
dar a minit ; Dll fix dat bleedin’.”’ 

He ran to the arbor vitz hedge, where numbers of 
the specked Tubeweaver (Agalena nevia) yearly spin 
their broad snares, and scooped up several of the 
sheeted webs. 

‘Hole up dat han’ now, honey ; cobwebs is famous 
for stoppin’ blood. Dis’ll do it shore! Doan you 
worry now. Ole Dan’ll make it all right. Dar now, 
dat’ll do.” 

As he cooed on in this way he applied the web like a 
plaster to the torn flesh. His rough surgery was hap- 
pily successful in staunching the blood. 

By this time the whole family had assembled, Abby 
herself being far the least agitated of the group. Such 
home remedies as were available were applied to the 
wound, and Joe was posted off for the doctor. The 
household was unanimous in upbraiding the bold girl 
for her act, and just as unanimous in admiration of her 
courage. 

No one was more enthusiastic in praise than Penn 
Townes. ‘It was the pluckiest thing I ever saw,” he 
averred, ‘‘ whether done by man or woman.” He was 


sincere in regrets and apologies for his own share in the 
misfortune by allowing his dog to follow him, and rode 
home evidently much disturbed. 

This is how our schoolma’am and Farmer Townes 
became acqainted, and it thus happened that two new 
members were introduced to our family conversations. 

On the evening of the accident Penn called to inquire 
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about Miss Abby, who, being 
quite able to answer for her- 
self, did so, evidently much 
to the young man’s satisfac- 
tion. A few days thereafter 
he called again, and, as the 
next evening was our time 
for Weekly Conversation, he 
expressed a lively interest in 
the matter, and begged per- 
mission to attend. Of course 
we readily consented although 
the Mistress somewhat abated 
my zeal over the acquisition 
of a new proselyte to ento- 





mology by sug- 
gesting that, 
perhaps, the 
chief object of Penn’s in- 
terest belonged to a higher 
order of creatures than in- 
seets! But that is a way 
which our lady friends have—they seem to think that 
no subject can have such attractions to men, par- 
ticularly young men, as themselves! Be that as it may, 
Penn appeared in our next circle, and as the invita- 
tion had been extended to all his family, he brought 
with him his mother. 

Mrs. Townes is a plain Friend, adhering closely, but 


‘without rigidity, to the doctrines, manner, dress and 


speech of her ancestors. She had already shown a 
neighborly interest in us, and with a love of nature and 
natural science which is characteristic of the Society to 
which she belongs, entered heartily into our conversa- 
tions. Her kindly ways had gained for her among 
‘* world’s people’ throughout all our country side the 
familiar title of ‘‘ Aunt Hannah.” We readily dropped 
into the usage, as it seemed a happy compromise 
between the plain ‘‘ Hannah” of her co-religionists, 
which appeared to us lacking in respect, and the formal 
** Mrs. Townes,”’ which was somewhat distasteful to her. 

‘* Among the tenants of our old farm,’’ I said, ‘‘ there 
are none more numerous than the ants. I shall have 
something to say about them by-and-by, but to-night 
I shall speak about some of their cousins-german who 
live in Texas. One summer I visited that State to 
make some studies upon a certain ant.”’ 

‘* Does thee mean to say,’ interrupted Aunt Han-- 
nah, ‘that thee went all that distance, two thousand 
miles, just to study a single insect ?”’ 
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‘Certainly he did,” the Mistress answered, “in the 
blazing heat of summer, too. He lived like an Indian, 
worked like a negro, spent no ote knows how much 
money for traveling, outfit, wages, etc., then fell to 
work and wrote and published his 
book at his own expense, all for the 
sake of one miserable little ant 


that stings like a wasp, and is a 

nuisance in Texas harvest fields. 
You wouldn’t ask such a question, 
Aunt Hannah, if you knew the 
naturalists better. Why, 
they are the veriest race of 
Paul Prys Ieversaw. Talk 
about the curiosity 
of women ! Idon’t 
believe there’s a 
woman in Christ- 
endom that would 
go through so 
much labor, dan- 
ger and expense 
just to peek and 
pry into the secrets 
ofanant-hill. But, 
there! Excuse 


me, dear. I fear 
this is an out- 
break of the old- 
fashioned prejudice. 


You know I am now only too 
happy to see you busy among your bugs.”’ 

The company had a hearty laugh at-the Mistress’s 
somewhat vivid portraiture of a naturalist, in which I 
joined with zest. 

‘*T shall not be offended,’’ I said, ‘‘at such good- 


natured truth-telling as that. I assure you that I 
think none the less of myself for that old-time infatua- 
tion. Moreover, I cordially agree with the conclusion 
of the matter. Men are more curious than women 
many times over. I have often said it, and for that 
very reason have maittained that the sterner sex will 
always be the superior naturalists. But a truce with 
this! We are making no progress with our story. 

‘“*T made my camp in a mezquit grove on the plateau 
of Barton Creek, a branch of the Colorado, a few miles 
beyond Austin, not far from the government trail to 
San Antonio. Here I found tie insects which I sought in 
abundance, and spent several weeks studying them. 
But I shall not speak of them now. I found also 
another interesting species, the Cutting or Parasol Ant, 
whose habits I investigated. They furnish a remark- 
able example in one insect of both the cave-dwelling 
and engineering habit of which we have been recently 
conversing. In the first place we want to make the ac- 
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quaintance of the ant itself. 
In this box, which I have had 
sent me from my collection 
in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, are pinned spe- 
cimens of the various 
castes or forms that may 
be found in one of the 


Cutting-Ant nests. 
“Ts it possible that 
these are ants ?’ cried 
Abby, as the box 
was opened, 
““Why they are 
larger than a 
bumble-bee.”’ 
“Yes, these 
largest forms are 
the females or 
young queens, 
the next in size 
are the males. 
These wingless fel- 
lows with the large 
heads are the sol- 
diers, and others, 
running down 
through several 
forms to these tiny 
creatures, no bigger than our little brown garden ant, 
are the workers. This difference in size among the 
individual castes of one species, in one common domi- 
cile, is one of the most curious facts in natural history.”’ 
‘‘ A word about these winged ants?” asked Abby. 
“IT do not quite understand. I have often heard 
people speak of a winged ant as though it were a special 
kind. But you speak of winged and unwinged forms in 
the one nest. Please explain.”’’ 
** The males and females of ants are always winged. 



















ANT MAKING A CUTTING FROM A LIVE-OAEK LEAF. 


In this respect they resemble their hymenopterous allies, 
the bees and wasps. When they are matured, they 
swarm or go forth on their marriage flight, as it is 
called. After this, the males all perish or are devoured 
by various animals. The young females tear off their 
wings and burrow in the ground. They are then 
queens, and become mothers and founders of new 
colonies. ”? 

‘* But why do they tear off their wings ?”’ asked Abby. 
‘The queen bumble-bee that we saw the other day had 
her wings quite like all the other bees.”’ 

‘* Yes, the workers of bees and wasps are all winged, 
and their mode of life, while gathering food afield as 
well as at home, for the most part requires and is accom- 
modated to a winged state. It is different with ants, 
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who are largely scavengers and burrowers, having no 
use for wings except during the marriage flight, for 
which purpose solely they seem to be provided. The 
queen ant doubtless finds the beautiful appendages to 
her wardrobe entirely too cumbersome for her workaday 
life, and therefore puts herself into plain attire.’’ 

‘*There, Aunt Hannah,” suggested Abby. ‘‘ You 

see you can ‘go to the ant’ 
to find a justification for 
your notions about plain 
dressing.”’ 

‘‘Thank thee, Abby, for 
thy good word,” said Aunt 
Hannah, smiling. ‘ But 
thee forgets that the queen 
bee and all her busy work- 
ers, who have quite as good 
a name for the virtues of 
industry and _ economy, 
keep their gay apparel. 
Friends are not so severe 
in their views of dress as 
they used to be, and per- 
haps there is less need of 
their testimony. At all 
events, to return to thy analogy, if it seems becoming 
to the queen ant to cast off her gaudy ornaments, we 
will not say that the queen bee who adheres to her 
wings is without natural, becoming and industrious 
ways. My plain bonnet suits me very well, Abby, but 
perhaps it might not be so becoming to thy beauty. 
Though, I think thee would make a very pretty 
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Quakeress, too !’? she added, with a pleasant smile, and 
kindly glanced at the blushing schoolma’am. 

We cordially enjoyed this good-humored sally, and 
with a word of commendation for Aunt Hannah’s 
generous opinions, I resumed my narrative. 

‘* There were several large colonies of cutting-ants at 
points sufficiently near camp for purposes of study. 
The surface architecture presented two typical forms. 


- One of these was that of a mound twenty-one feet long 


and about four feet high, which had been accumulated 
around a large double-trunk live-oak tree (Quercus 
virens), which stood on the side of a road. The second 
form was located on a high, flat, upland prairie, and 
was a bed of denuded earth, about nine by seven feet in 
dimensions. It was placed in the midst of the grassy 
open, but not far from a young grove of forest trees, 
Over the denuded surface were scattered between 
twenty and thirty circular, semi-circular, and S-shaped 
elevations of fresh earth-pellets. The circular mound- 
lets had the appearance of a cuspidore, the resemblance 
being stronger by reason of-a round, open entrance or 
gallery-door in the center. All had been naturally 
formed by the gradual accumulation of the pellets of 
sandy soil, as they were brought out by the workers 
and dumped upon the circumference of the heap. The 
moundlets were from three to four inches high, massed 
at the base, and gradually sloped off toward the top. 
I found several of these ‘ beds,’ as the Texans call them, 
and this is doubtless the normal form of the external 
architecture of the formicary. The live-oak mound 
was probably formed by accumulations around the tree, 
caused by the bordering road which restricted the limits 
of the gates, and so threw separate moundlets back 
upon each other. 

‘* My first view of the mound led me to fear that I 
had made a serious mistake and pitched my camp near 
an abandoned nest. There was not a sign of life. The 
mound was covered over with earthen knobs or warts 
of various sizes, but the action of a recent shower upon 
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the black soil gave the hill the appearance of an old 
one. Here and there were scattered over the surface 
small, irregular heaps of dry leaves, bits of leaves 
and twigs. Otherwise the mound seemed lifeless, 
deserted. 

‘“« My next visit was in the evening. After supper I 
left one of my men to guard camp and build a camp- 
fire, and took another with me carrying a lantern, to 
the live-oak nest. An ‘amazing change had occurred ; 
instead of silence and seeming desolation a scene of 
thronging life and stirring activity was presented. 
Hosts of ants of various sizes, and in countless numbers, 
were hurrying out of open gates into the neighboring 
jungle, and two long double columns were stretched 
from bottom to top of the overhanging live-oak ; one 
column ascended, the other descended the tree. The 
ants in the descending column all carried above their 
heads portions of green leaves, which waved to and fro 
and glanced in the lantern light, giving to the moving 
host a weird look as it moved along. It seemed like a 
procession of Lilliputian Sabbath-school children bear- 
ing aloft their banners. It is this habit which has 
given the insect in some quarters the popular name of 
the ‘‘ Parasol Ant.”’ 

‘* But what could the creatures want with parasols ?” 
asked Abby. ‘* There was neither sunshine nor rain to 
protect themselves from ?”’ 

** We shall see the use of these leaf-cuttings presently. 
The name parasol is of course based upon a popular 
fancy, as these ants when seen abroad are usually ac- 
companied—like that friend of our boyhood, Robinson 
Crusoe—with their odd-looking umbrella-like append- 
ages”? 

‘*Do they hold them in their hands ?”? asked Aunt 
Hannah. 

‘*No, in their jaws or mandibles ; an odd place to 
carry a parasol, perhaps, but they manage it well. I 
will show you how this is done when I have explained 
the leaf-cutting habit. I observed very fully at the nests 
around my camp and in vegetable gardens near Austin 
the mode of cutting and carrying leaves. In order 
better to see the process I thrust leafy branches of live- 
oak into the mound near the gates. They were soon 
‘covered with ants, and as the lantern could thus be 
used conveniently, the operations of the cutters were 
completely in view. The cutting is done in this way: 
The cutter grasps the leaf with outspread feet and 
makes an incision at the edge by a scissors-like motion 
of her sickle-shaped, toothed mandibles. She gradually 
revolves, steadily cutting as she does so, her mandibles 
thus describing a circle, or the greater portion thereof. 
The feet turn with the head. The cut is a clean one 
quite through the leaf.” 

‘** How large a piece do the insects cut out 9”? Aunt 
Hannah asked. 

‘* The cutting is about the size of a ten-cent piece or 
sixpence, and is usually roundish in shape, though often 
irregular.. The cutter would sometimes drop with the 
excision to the the ground, sometimes retire when the 
section had dropped, and sometimes seize the section 
and carry it down the tree or branch.” 

“IT was greatly interested to notice here an apparent 
division of labor. At the foot of one tree was a pile of 
cut leaves, to which clippings were being continually 
added by droppings from above. Carriers on the 
ground took these up and bore them to the nest. The 
loading of the sections was accomplished in this wise : 
the piece was seized with the curved mandibles, the 
head elevated and the piece thrown back with a quick 
motion. Let me draw for you the head of an ant and 











you will see how this is done. A deep furrow runs 
along the entire medial line, except the part at the very 
end of the face called the clypeus. At the edge of 
this furrow, on either side, and on the prothorax pro- 
jecting over the neck are prominent spines, which you 
will notice if you look again at the specimens. 

‘*T have a cousin who once lived in Texas,’’ remarked 
Penn, ‘‘ and he has told me that things down there have 
a wonderful tendency to be jagged and thorny. How 
is that ?”’ 

“Certainly it is so with many plants and animals. 
Both species of ants studied by me, the cutting (Atta 
fervens) and agricultural (Pogonomyrmex barbatus) are 
marked with strong spines. Then there are spinous 
spiders, though we have some of them on ‘our old farm 
too ; horned toads hopping everywhere, horned lizards 
running swiflly over the ground, prickly cactus plants 
grown into great bushes, thorn trees of many sorts, the 
soap plant, the splendid Spanish bayonet, certainly well 
named, and, not to be tedious, the famous wide-horned 
Texas cattle herding in thousands on the plains. 

‘* The spines upon our cutting ant together with the 
furrow seem to serve a very good purpose. The 
worker seizes the leaf-section and by a quick motion 
lodges it on edge within the furrow and between the 
spines. This is done, at least, in some cases, The 
cutting and carrying were not done, so far as I saw, by 
the smaller castes. The soldiers also rarely engaged in 
this work but were seen to precede the excursion columns 
as they moved out and up the tree, and afterward to 
return as though engaged as scouts or pioneers. They 
are grotesque-looking creatures as they move along 
with a rolling gait, shaking their big heads and waving 
their antennz. 

Here Dan joined in the conversation. 

‘Mars Mayfiel’, I doan see how you could abar to 
mix up wid dem ants in that away. I wouldn’t do it 
for no money. Dey’s entirely too wise for sech brute 
critters. Tain’t naterl wisdom nohow. How you s’pose 
dey do all dem tings jes by ’msels? Doan tell me! 
My ole mammy done 4ell me often: ‘ Nebber ’stroy de 
ants, honey. Dey’z all fairies ; ev’ry one of ’em fairies; 
’n ef you interfar wid ’em dey’ll ’witch our cows so dat 
dey’ll give no milk.’ Dis’s a great dairy county, Mars 
Mayfiel’, ’n I tell yo’ dar’s powerful need of bein’ cau- 
tious "bout meddlin’ too much wid tings wat’s got 
sech onnaterl ways. ’Scuse me, sah, but dat’s my 
*pinion.” 

‘** All right, Dan,” I responded ; “‘ this is ‘ Liberty 
Hall’ on our Conversation nights, and we want every 
one to feel free to speak upon the subject before us. 
Besides, I have now said all that I intend to-night, and 
will gladly hear others.”’ 

**Paniel,” said Aunt Hannah, “doesn’t thee know 
that that is superstition? No such power as thee 
spoke of is given tu any creature. The insects have 
natural power to harm us, and they do it pretty freely, 
some of them, but they have nothing more, and thee is 
too old to believe and utter such unwise things. Where 
did thee learn such things ?”’ 

“*T am afraid, Aunt Hannah,” said I, answering for 
Dan, “‘ that our friend is too old to rid himself of these 
notions, and I have already put our young people on 
their guard. I don’t wonder, however, that Dan has 
picked up that superstition about ants bewitching cows, 
for he is from Maryland, you know, and such an opinion 
does certainly prevail in the neighborhood of Washing- 
ton, and throughout Virginia.” 

This little episode coneerning the occult powers of 
nature brought Sarah to the front, as such subjects 
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were pretty sure to do. Standing in the kitchen-door 
with hands under her apron, she attacked Aunt 
Hannah’s position with much emphasis. ‘‘Super- 
stition! There it goes ag’in! Folks is got so awful 
larned nowadays, that they’re not content onless 
they’re upsottin’ some belief ’r other that common folks 
hold, an’ their feythers afore ’°em. Now, for my part, 
I believe ’n witches. More ’n that, I believe that not 
only dumb critters but human bein’s, too, are bewitched 
—lots of °em! That’s not to say, however, that Dan’s 
right about them ants. I don’t believe ther’s any 
harm in ’em at all. Dan’ got the cart afore the horse, 
as he ginrely does. I believe there’s good luck in ants. 
They’re most industrious critters, trig and tidy as a 
posey. An’ w’at’s more, Scripter commends ’em, and 
sots em up as an example for usn’s—barrin’ always 
them pesky little red house-ants w’ich I don’t believe 
Scripter ever meant to include. Doesn’t the Bible say 
‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard—consider her ways and 
be wise’? Now you don’t think the Bible’d speak 
that-a-way ’v witches, do you, Dan? Of course not. 
‘“*T always heerd there ’z good luck in ants. My 
granmam told me—she was an Englishwoman—that it 
was writ in the Royal Dream Book that to dream of 
ants or bees showed that you’d live in a great town or 
city, or in a large family, and that you will be indus- 
trious, happy, weil married, and have a large family.’’ 
‘** Well, Sary Ann,’ answered Dan, rising from the 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


cricket and placing himself in a safe position by the 
back kitchen door, ‘‘ole Dan, mebbe, doan’ git t’ings 
allus perpendickler ; but I reckon he’d git it *bout right 
this time ef he’d low that you didn’t never dream uy 
ants !’? With this retort he disappeared, wafting back 
to the disconcerted cook—whose matrimonial venture 
had been notoriously unfortunate—a triumphant and 
aggravating ‘‘ He, he! ho!” 

‘* Thee must excuse Daniel,” said Aunt Hannah, who 
felt bound to apologize for the old man’s familiar ways. 
‘*Thee knows he has been employed in the family for 
half a century and more, and like most old servants, he 
is disposed to take many liberties. Indeed, he feels a 
sort of proprietorship in the old place.”’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Aunt Hannah,’’ responded 
the Mistress. ‘‘ Mr. Mayfield is anxious to call out all 
the curious notions and superstitions which prevail about. 
insects among all classes of persons, and he has encour- 
aged all our people to talk freely. They are not likely 
to step much beyond the bounds of propriety, and I 
don’t care to restrain them.”’ 

‘*Very well; thee will find Daniel a good, faithful 
fellow, but much tainted with curious African supersti- 
tions, and sometimes over-free with his opinions. 
Good-night, and many thanks for this pleasant evening 
and thy kind invitation to return. Come, Penn, if thee 
has finished explaining that ant-hill to friend Abby, 
we will go.’ 





Sweet Quakeress, in sober suit of gray, 

The brightest livery that thy sect allows ; 
Thy fair, fond face shines back on me to-day— 
Thy soft voice breathes thy tender ‘‘thee’s’’ and ‘‘thou’s.”’ 


As that with which the liquid tones befell ? 
Were e’er so quickly forged such golden chains 
As those thy small white fingers linked so well ? 


The grave, quaint banding of the soft bright hair, 
The little cap so lovingly confined, 

The sunset look thy features used to wear, 

The gentle thoughts that ruled thy quiet mind. 


THE QUAKERESS. 


Sweet ‘‘thee’s”’ and ‘‘thou’s’’! Was witchery e’erso strange. 


Sweet Quakeress in sober suit of gray, 





Ah, well I mind me of thy violet eyes, 
Thy meekest maidenhood’s entrancing ways, 

The roseate dawning of thy sweet surprise, 

Thy half-incredulous, yet fond amaze. 


Thy trembling answer, ‘“ Friend, I hold thee dear ”— 
Were ever words so sweet, so simply spoken ? 
Divinest music to my raptured ear ! 
Divinest pledging of a faith unbroken ! 


Lost maiden, through the gathering gloom of years 
Thy well-loved face and form I yet discover, 

And, through a blinding, dazing mist of tears, 

I stretch my hand to thee, who loved no other. 


My life-long color, my true grief avows : 


Ever thy robe clings round me. 


Night and day 


I hear my darling’s tender ‘‘ thee’s ”’ and ‘‘ thou’s.”’ 





D. C. MacDONALD. 
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IV. 


WHO HESITATES IS LOST. 


IT is late in May ; almost the end of the month that 
is associated in our minds with flowers and birds, and 
gentle breezes ; the month when roses bloom, when the 
young leaves are bright and green—the month of all 
others the loveliest. This is what May should be—is 
supposed to be ; but here, at this far-off Western gar- 
rison of Fort Mora, it is so different that it is difficult 
to fancy such a season anywhere. 

Here it is the end, or almost the end of winter, in a 
year where spring is unknown. 

A climate where the wind blows cold and fierce half 
of the twelve months, and hot and dry the other half; 
where the sun may shine hot at Christmas and a hail- 
storm make one thankful for a fire on the Fourth of 
July—knows nothing of the traditional seasons. 

Here there are few trees, none, indeed, except the 
cotton-woods that border the little streams and the 
pifions of the mountains ; the parade-ground is desti- 
tute of grass ; and the floral world is represented, with 
the exception of a few wild flowers that grow in the 
sheltering cafions, by the house plants in square, green 
wooden boxes which adorn all the sunny windows and 
are carefully tended by their possessors ; sturdy gera- 
niums, and stunted fuschias, and heliotropes that seem to 
have but a very slight hold on life. It is still cold 
enough for fires, morning and evening, in the great open 





fire-places, and summer clothing is not to be thought of 
for a month at least. The wind has been blowing with 
a force and fury that has come of much practice, and 
has gathered impetus as it whirled down the cafions and 
swept the great expanse of prairie. Great dust clouds 
have chased each other past with startling rapidity, and 
have driven quantities of fine sand into all the windows. 
The wind has been blowing for three days and nights 
unceasingly, and is now, at sunset, just beginning to 
lull. ‘‘ Retreat ’’ has just sounded, and everyone, glad 
to take advantage of the first calm in three days, is out 
for a breath of air that is not laden with dust. The 
long line of white-pillared porches, all exactly alike, 
remind one standing at the end of the deserted hotel 
piazza of some summer resort toward the end of the 
season. Many of the wide casement windows are 
opened back into the thick adobe walls, and the light 
curtains blow back and forth in the air, although a light 
from the fire on the hearth inside shines through them. 
The ladies are out waiting to take a turn up and down 
with their husbands while they smoke their after-dinner 
cigars, and before it is quite time to go indoors. The 


garrison seems in a state of unusual activity, and 
soldiers hurry back and forth from their own quarters to 
those of their officers with a quick and business-like air. 
It is the annual excitement that a ‘‘ mixed a ” 
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always furnishes ; it is the one infallible sign of spring 
that stands in place of the May blossoms and blue-birds 
of more congenial climes—in a word, the cavalry have 
been ordered out. But yesterday the intense calm of a 
routine garrison life was unbroken, and there was no 
prospeet of a change to ruffle its surface; to-day the 
orders have come, and there is everywhere a movement 
of preparation. 

On Major Canton’s porch Miss Helen Murray stands 
leaning on the railing, and watching the brilliant after- 
glow cover the mountains and foot-hills to the east with 
a glory of crimson and purple and gold. She has just 
finished, under the Major’s instruction, what he would 
call a new ‘outfit’ of ticking bags for the coffee and 
sugar and beans of his mess-chest, and is waiting to be 
told what she can do next. 

The Major, on his way to his company for, perhaps, 
the twentieth time in the last hour, stops a moment as 
he passes her. 

‘* What a heart-broken attitude !’’ he says, jestingly. 
‘*Cheer up, Helen! I'll take good care of him for you, 
and bring him back safe.’’ 

“Don’t be absurd, Jack !’’ cries Miss Murray, indig- 
nantly ; but the Major is half-way across the parade, 
and she turns to meet instead Lieutenant Richard Law- 
rence, as he is coming toward his quarters from ‘‘re- 
treat.’? He stops in front of her and leans against the 
railing of the porch as he pulls off his gloves. 

‘You have heard the news, of course,’’ he says, 
abruptly ; ‘‘we are to take the field—our troop and 
Canton’s. Day after to-morrow we pull out. It will 
be a good thing for both men and horses ; we have all 
been shut up in a garrison too long; for cavalry, it’s 
the worst thing in the world.” 

‘*- Yes, I have heard,’’ Helen says, without looking at 
him. ‘‘ My cousin is busy now with preparations ; she 
is deep in discussion with the Major’s cook, and I have 
been helping her to get ready the things he is to take 
with him. We both hope you will be back before long, 
and, at all events, I expect to see you at home next 
winter ; you are almost sure, they tell me, of getting 
your leave of absence.” 

‘* Helen,”? says Lawrence quickly, and without ap- 
parently noticing what she has been saying, ‘‘I want 
you to do something for me ; I want you to go. with me 
to-morrow for one last ride. The days are quite long, 
the cafions are getting green, and after all this wind we 
may count on pleasant weather for one day at least. 
You promised me once—do you remember ?—that your 
last ride here should be with me. As it happens, I go 
instead of you, but it will be our last together. You 
will go ?”’ 

**But you will not have time,’’ says Miss Murray, 
meanly trying to evade his question, and raising her 
serious gray eyes to his face. ‘‘ You will be so very 
busy all day.” 

‘*T have arranged all that,’’ said Lawrence, ‘‘and I 
can get off yery well in the afternoon. I have had all 
the horses shod to-day, and can draw my rations and 
finish up everything in the morning. Come, you 
promised, you know.”’ ‘ 

‘*¢ Why do you hold me to that foolish promise now ? 
And, besides, what would people say? Yes’’—she 
stops him suddenly as he is about to speak—‘‘ I know 
what you are going to say, but it does make a differ- 
ence. I don’t want all these people to say we must be 
engaged, after all. Men can afford to talk with a sneer 
of ‘ the bonds of conventionality,’ but women——” 

‘* What perfect nonsense !’”’ he breaks out. ‘‘ Let the 
little world here talk if it pleases. But why not take a 


pleasant farewell of all the pleasant times we have had 
together? It will be the very last time, and surely I 
deserve that much at your hands.”’ , 

‘** From your own account, you are a most deserving 
person always,”’ retorts Helen, laughing. “It isa pity 
you never get what you deserve, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘If I got what I wanted, I would try to deserve it,” 
says Lawrence, meaningly. 

‘** Now, none of that!” cries Miss Murray. ‘TI will 
not have it! And if I go with you to-morrow, it will 
be on the condition that you will not refer to anything 
—well, to anything disagreeable.”’ 

**'You may trust me to make no allusion to the past,” 
answers Lawrence. 

“Then I will take you at your word and go with 
you, Mr. Lawrence. I cannot resist this sunshine, 
Have the horses brought directly after luncheon, say at 
one o’clock, and I will be ready.”’ 

‘* Where are you going ?’’ cries Jack, junior, a boy 
just at the uninteresting Knickerbocker age. ‘‘I will 
go with you too if you like, Mr. Lawrence.”’ 

‘“*Thanks—not this time, Jack,’’ said Lawrence, 
“but I am just as much obliged to you. Until to- 
morrow, then, Miss Murray.”’ 

‘* He is a goose,”” remarks Master Jack, with intense 
disgust, “‘to want to go riding just with a girl!” 


**Late ? Of course you are late!’’ said Dick Law- 
rence, at half-past one the next day. ‘‘ But why should 
you mind that? Punctuality is such a masculine and 
unsympathetic virtue, that no one would expect you to 
possess it. Mind you are light with your curb to-day, 
Miss Murray. Clipper has not been out for a week.”’ 

He swings himself lightly into the saddle, whistles to 
the dogs—an invitation they have been anxiously 
waiting for—and the two horses throw up their heads 
impatiently and start gayly off in the bright sun- 
shine. 

The old road to the mountains leads almost directly 
to the west of them ; on either side the plains stretch 
away in undulating lines, the gray-green of the grass 
relieved with touches here and there of some brilliant 
wild flower, and the two lakes, formed by the last 
autumn rains, are bright in the sunlight. When they 
reach the first cafion, the walls of rock rise boldly up 
on both sides, and the stones are thrown down into the 
roadway. In places the last floods have washed out 
deep gullies and the pifion trees, growing directly out 
of the rocks, show deeply green against the pure 
white sand of their background. The horses stumble 
once or twice over the rough stones. 

Helen glances shyly at her companion. ‘Is there 
much of this ?’’ she asks with an elaborate attempt at 
establishing their conversation on an easy and imper- 
sonal footing. ‘‘ I always feel a wild desire to gallop 
my horse over these stones, in spite of every one’s 
warnings. Look at that dear Clipper! He finds it as 
tiresome as I do, and is quite longing to make a bolt, 
at the risk of breaking both our necks !’’ 

“As you are strong, be merciful,” says Lawrence, 
lightly. ‘‘ Clipper and yourself are both in my charge 
to-day, please remember, and Mrs. Canton will hold me 
responsible for all your joint misdemeanors. Try to 
curb your impatience as well as your horse until we 
have reached the mesa,’”’ he adds, pointing forward. 
‘** There’s a glorious place for a canter after that.” 

In a moment more they have crossed the slight 
bridge thrown across the little mountain stream, and 
have clattered over the stones that form its banks ; the 
horses give a steady pull up the steep hill, and they are 
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on the mesa. The road gives a sweep, they settle 
themselves back in their saddles, and in another instant 
the horses are cantering wildly over the strip of short 
dry grass that borders the road. 

‘“‘ Ah! this is what I like!” says Helen, drawing in 
a deep breath of enjoyment. ‘‘ Now we are fairly out oj 
Fort Mora !”’ 

The fresh wind blows back the loose locks of her fair 
hair and brings a peach-blossom bloom to her flower- 
like face. ‘“‘Isn’t this glorious, Mr. Lawrence? I feel 
like an escaped prisoner. Think of all the poor people 
in the post that we have left behind.” 

‘‘ How do you account for the change in everybody’s 
prospects in life, Miss Murray ? Or do you refer figura- 
tively to the blight under which Mora is lying when 
you leave it ?” 

‘‘ You are pleased to be satirical, Mr. Lawrence,” 
retorts Helen, ‘‘as though you could hope to under- 
stand what I feel at the prospect of a long afternoon on 
horseback, with not a call to make, not a stupid person to 
entertain, and, crowning joy of all, the whole day ina 
riding habit without one’s dress to change! I have felt 
something of this freedom ever since I have been out 
here, but it has reached its culminating point to-day !”’ 

‘‘But how you must have missed Mr. Graham !’’ 
says Lawrence. They look at each other a moment, 
and both burst out laughing. 

‘‘That is exceedingly wrong of you,’ says Helen, 
becoming suddenly grave, ‘‘ I only laughed then 
because you took me so by surprise. Mr. Graham is 
very good.”’ 

‘“Very,” assents Lawrence, quickly. ‘No one, I 
am sure, would dispute that. Why, I have seen him 
myself take up the collection Sunday mornings at 
St. Swithin’s. He is what one might call a perfect 
pattern of gentlemanly propriety, and there is nothing 
narrow-minded, of course, in his view of life.”’ 

‘* Indeed, that is more than can be said for your ideas 
of life,’’ says Helen, flushing a little as she speaks ; ‘‘ for 
of all contracted lives, the ones you army people lead 
are the most so. You are in a state of mental and 
moral stagnation ; and, instead of progressing, you 
slip gradually backwards, until, at the end of five years 
or ten in the service, you are not where you were when 
you first graduated from West Point. You are the 
laziest set of men in the world, and yet you have no 
leisure. You accomplish nothing, day after day. You 
know nothing of what is going on in the world outside 
the Chinese wall you build around yourselves, and you 
even lose all ambition in your own profession. You 
are content to go on in a beaten track, confident that if 
you do nothing very dreadful, enough men above you 
will either die, or naturally get to be sixty-four years’ 
old, and you will gain promotion. I do not speak of 
when you are off on a scout, for then, I suppose, there 
is some activity in your lives ; and when you occasion- 
ally come East on leave you pull yourselves together, 
and do not appear so badly. But, taken all together, 
what a life yours is! With no aims, no future, no 
home !” 

‘“* No home ?”’ echoes Lawrence, inquiringly, and it 
is well for him that she fails to notice the suspicious in- 
clination of his mustache to twitch upward at the 
ends. “No, I suppose not. But, at least, give us 
credit, Miss Murray, for wishing to alleviate our sad con- 
dition. We sometimes do get married—or we try to.” 

“‘Get married !”’ cries Helen. ‘‘ Yes, and what then ? 
You bring a girl from her home in ‘ the States,’ as you 
say, to a little garrison like the one we have just left. 
She knows nothing of the life,and vou do! It is the 














life of a village intensified ; the life of a boarding-house, 


on a little larger scale. The society is that of a hand- 
ful of people, some of whom she may like, and some of 
whom she is pretty certain to dislike, gathered together 
from the uttermost corners of the earth, and forced into 


‘an intimate companionship. And then a man is ex-. 


pected to protect and care for the woman he marries. 
An officer is not able to do this. He is not his own 
master, and yet expects to be hers. He comes and 
goes without warning at the command—it may be the 
caprice—of some superior ; and, if she loves him, her 
life is made up of the loneliness and agony of separa- 
tion when he is away, or of the looking forward to the 
orders that are sure to come when he is with her. 
Look at my cousin Mary, for instance! Jack is very 
good to her, and all that ; but she has all the care and 
responsibility even of the children. When they are 
sick, it is she who has all the anxiety and care to bear 
alone, and, now that little Jack is growing old enough 
to be at school, she is tormented with the choice which 
must be made soon ; and the problem that will thrust 
itself upon her is whether it is better to send him away 
from her, for, perhaps, years—to form new associates 
and take up interests of which she knows nothing—or 
to go East with the children herself, settle down in 
some place where they can be educated properly, and 
be content with a short visit now and then from their 
father. No, ‘the game is not worth the candle,’ and 
army life is attractive and delightful—when seen in 
Washington. Not but that I acknowledge that uni- 
forms are generally becoming, and that I adore yellow 
stripes.”’ 

As she speaks she glances sideways at Lawrence, and 
is struck, as she has often been before, by his peculiarly 
seldierly appearance. He seems born to be a cavalry- 
man, and could serve, just as he is, as a model for some 
youthful hero. He sits his horse with an ease that 
comes of long habit, and in his every movement, free 
and unconscious as it is, there is a world of hidden 
strength. He carries his head so well up that he has 
almost a defiant bearifg, and his mouth and chin show 
a decision that his friends call firmness and his enemies 
obstinacy. His dark eyes have an alert yet far-away 
look in them that often distinguishes the dwellers on the 
plains. His mustache—of a length that becomes a 
dragoon—is a shade lighter than his close-cropped hair, 
and when he takes off his cap one is always struck by 
the extreme whiteness of his forehead as contrasted 
with his sun-browned face. 

‘** Now, for me,’’ Helen begins again, seeing that he 
makes no answer, “I am a born Philistine, and I’m 
not ashamed of it, either. I love the world; I belong 
to it, heart and soul. I have not made society, and I 
can see a hundred points in which I would alter it if I 
could, but I can’t, and so I take it as it is, and find the 
world a pleasant place, as it always is to people who 
try to please it.’’ 

‘* Be witness, Miss Murray ; it was not I who made 
the discussion a personal one. May Iask, though, how 
it is that with such strong convictions you are not 
always of these delightfully philosophical opinions ?”’ 

‘** Because I am young and unreasonable, I suppose,”’ 
says Helen, lightly. ‘“‘I dare say it will pass with 
time.”’ 6 

“‘T dare say it will,” assents Lawrence, gravely. 


‘“* Honesty of impulse does not live long in the atmos- 


phere of a ball-room. You must have had an uncom- 
monly large quantity to start with.”’ 

‘*See here, Mr. Lawrence,” says Helen, facing 
squarely round in her saddle ; ‘“‘I won’t pretend not to 
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understand what you mean. I’ve that much honesty 
left, whatever you may think,’’ she goes on, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ You imagine because I may—well, probably, 
I shall—marry a man older than myself, and very rich, 
that I have no good left in me. It is not true! You 
are hard, you are unjust to me in every thought of 
yours! Don’t you suppose I know myself and my own 
wants, better than you possibly can? Talk of giving 
up ‘all for love and the world well lost’ to a girl 
accustomed to a simple life, and what wonder if she 


listens to you, with everything to gain by it and- 


nothing to lose? But talk of it to a girl in my posi- 
tion, and brought up as I have been, and if she is 
honest she will answer you as I do; I am accustomed 
_ to every luxury, I have no fortune of my own, my hap- 
piness depends, to a great extent, upon things which 
are offered me freely at the hands of a man for whom I 
have the utmost respect, and who, I believe, is very 
fond of me. Why should not I accept them ?” 

‘* Why not, indeed ?’? echoes Lawrence. 

They ride on a few moments in silence. His acquies- 
cence has suddenly shocked and puzzled her. She has 
expected to be argued with vehemently when she 
throws down her gauntlet, and now the gage of defiance 
is returned to her with a polite bow by her adversary. 
Helen does not understand it, and, being disconcerted, 
begins to lose her temper. 

‘** It is so unjust!’ she says, speaking very fast. ‘‘A 
man will give up everything, will work all his life long, 
to win a position and become wealthy, and you will all 
praise him up to the skies for doing it. And yet, leta 
woman have the same desire for power and influ- 
ence, let her want to be something more than a mere 
cipher in life’s sum, let her put into practice just one of 
the lessons she has learned since she left the school- 
room, and you will not be able to find words bad 
enough to express what you think of her unwomanly 
heartlessness, her mercenery lack of sentiment !”’ 

Lawrence straightens out his horse’s mane with one 
hand absently before he answers. ; 

‘‘There are a few men left in the world who do not 
count money as the best thing in life, and who cling 
still to the exploded old belief that women are better, 
and nobler, and purer than they,” he says. ‘‘ And 
really, Miss Murray, you exaggerate. Who ever gave 
anything but praise to a girl who made a ‘good match’ 
in society ?”’ 

The gentle mockery of his tone stings her to the 
quick. It is one thing to dismiss a lover, and quite 
another to have him accept his dismissal with equa- 
nimity. The woman who does not feel a secret joy and 
pride in being still ‘‘ the one fair woman in all the 
world ”’ to the man she has just refused to marry, and 
does not think of him with a tender, regretful approval, 
is as rare, perhaps, as the man who is not privately 
convinced that were merit the only test, he would not 
meet with want of success. <A pathetic ‘‘it might have 
been,” the memory of some hour when it did not seem 
so improbable that this was to be the companion of her 
future life, casts its halo around many an otherwise 
commonplace rejected lover. Until he becomes con- 
soled again, a man never finds a warmer, if needs be a 
more unscrupulous partisan than in the woman who 
has just assured him that she is indifferent to his 
love. 

A quick resentment of Lawrence’s self-possession 
seizes Helen. ‘‘ Very well, we will-see if I cannot 
make him show he cares before the day is over !’? she 
thinks, revengefully. And she smiles innocently and 
sweetly the while upon her unconscious victim. 


** Don’t let us discuss,”’ she says, softly. ‘I never 
get the better when I quarrel with you, and so——”’ 

Her eyes look up to his appealingly, and end the 
sentence eloquently for her. Heaven has blessed Miss 
Murray with a pair of particularly fine eyes—very 
large, very dark gray, and very expressive. 

She laughs, and touches her horse with her whip ; 
they dash on over the mesa, racing the light cloud- 
shadows that flit over the road. The sky has the 
intense blue of the far west, the air is full of sparkle 
and life, and the sun shines as warm as though it were 
already midsummer. The breeze blows fresh from the 
snow-capped mountains at their right, and the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere makes the distance so deceptive 
that it seems as if they could put out their hands and 
almost touch the foot-hills that are a good twenty miles 
away. The world seems to be swept clean, and for 
this one perfect day there is no dust. 

‘**'What do you say to resting a moment, Mr. Law- 
rence? I am beginning to be a little tired,’’ Helen 
suggests presently. 

They dismount and stroll on, Lawrence leading the 
horses. 

‘*We have a good view from here,’’ he says, as they 
reach the edge of the mesa. ‘That road to the right 
is the one we take to-morrow. Eighteen miles further 
on is our first camp—a place pretty enough to make a 
picnic-groune. You never have seen troops leave, have 
you, Miss Murray? Well, it is quite exciting, for 
though these Indian scares rarely amount to anything, 
we put on all ‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war,’ and a troop of cavalry never looks better than 
when just starting off on a scout, with the horses in 
good condition, the men all glad to go, and the band 
playing the inevitable ‘Girl I Left Behind Me’ as they 
pass through the post.” 

A little further on they scramble down over the 
rocky hillside until they find a level resting-place. 
They sit down under a pine-tree and lean lazily back 
against a protecting boulder ; the pine needles make a 
soft and slippery carpet for their feet, and the wind 
gently stirs the branches overhead. Just below them 
lies the valley, spread out before them like a map; the 
long road that reaches almost in a straight line across 
the plain, until it is lost in a turn around the foot of 
Hermit’s Peak ; and the little mountain stream, with 
the willows and young cotton-woods that grow only 
on its bank, curls like a light green-snake back and 
forth along the dead grass-covered prairie. The horses 
are tied together to a tree a little back of and above 
them, and rub their heads affectionately against each 
other. The two dogs have thrown themselves down 
panting at Helen’s feet, and with their heads resting 
contentedly on the folds of her long skirt, watch her 
lovingly with their soft-brown eyes. Helen loves dogs, 
and they adore her. She has taken off her hat and 
throws it, with her gloves and whip, beside her; she 
holds a bunch of wild flowers, gorgeous with scarlet and 
yellow, idly in her hands, and rests her head against 
the old tree at her back. The breeze ruffles up her 
hair, the’sun dances upon it turning the light-brown to 
a bright gold, and her thoughtful eyes turn upon the 
distant mountains. 

‘El Monte del Padre Solitario,”’ she says. ‘‘I like 
the name. It is far prettier than Hermit’s Peak.’’ 

** And do you know the Mexican tradition ?’? Law- 
rence asks. ‘‘No? Have you never heard why it is the 
‘ Mountain of the Solitary Father ?? Years ago, when 
this country was almost an undiscovered one, an old 
priest, sent out by his church as a missionary, became 
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so disgusted with the world, and the wickedness of 
men that he vowed to leave it all, and going up to the 
top of that peak, lived and died there away from all his 
fellows. “What a strange idea of serving God !” 

They are silent for some moments ; the intense quiet 
of the place affects them ; the leaves rustle more gently 
and the dogs have gone to sleep. A Mexican team 
comes slowly along the road and passes them, a primi- 
tive wagon drawn by oxen, and loaded with wood just 
cut from the mountains ; the driver, a dark-eyed boy, 
lies on top, half asleep in the sun, and raises himself on 
one elbow, to look at them with lazy indifference. 

‘* How long ago it seems since we were here before !”’ 
says Helen, at last. ‘‘Do you remember the first time 
we came out in this direction ? 

‘We were together. 
How ? where? what matter? Somewhere in a dream 
Drifting, slow drifting down a wizard stream. 
Whither? Together; then what matter whither? ” 


She quotes it softly, as if to herself, and not expecting 
areply. Lawrence looks at her intently a moment and 
draws his breath in quickly. She sits with her hands 
clasping her knees, and her eyes look wistfully away 
from him. 

** Oh, yes, I remember,” he says presently. ‘‘ It was 
the picnic they got up in your honor just after you 
came. The time we lost the chaplain, don’t you know? 
And no one discovered the loss until we were nearly 
home.” 

‘*T had forgotten it,’’ rejoined Miss Murray, shortly. 
Then, in a more gracious tone she says, ‘‘ Tell me some- 
thing more about these marches of yours. Do you 
never get tired or lonely ?”’ 

‘¢ Were I not afraid of offending you with my slang, I 
should say ‘hardly ever.’ For the first day or two, 
it is tiresome, but one soon gets used to it and settles 
down to it, as one does to any kind of life. One day is 
so exactly like another that they follow each other 
rapidly, and the mere wart of anything to mark them 
makes them pass quickly. It is really astonishing how 
time flies. I recollect my first field service very well,’’ he 
continues ; ‘‘ it was just after I joined my troop—up in 
Colorado we were then. I was sent with a detachment 
to take supplies out to camp, and was the only officer 
with the command. Of course, I had no one to talk 
to, but as I was just then brooding over my first love 
affair, I did not mind that as much as you might sup- 
pose. You should have known me in those prehistoric 
days. I fancied myself the proud possessor of a broken 
heart, and sat gloomily over my camp-fire every night 
vowing never to speak to woman more.” 

“I know your taste so well, Mr. Lawrence,” says 
Helen, ‘‘ that I can well imagine what your first love 
was like. A bread-and-butter miss, all blue ribbons 
and yellow hair and youthful innocence.” 

‘* Now, that is just where you are wrong, Miss Mur- 
ray,”’ he replies ; ‘‘ fair hair is a latter-day revelation to 
me. She was dark, and had what I was fond of calling 
‘Southern eyes.’ I think—I am almost sure—she was 
older than I, and I know I thought her an angel. I 
wonder where she is now !”” 

An indefinite kind of jealousy stirs Helen ; a desire 
to place herself in his thoughts instead of this rival, 
dead and buried though she may be. When she has 
given it a thought at all, Helen has never supposed that 
she was Lawrence’s first love. A man seldom, if ever, 
reaches thirty-two or three without having half a 
dozen fancies, and nobody knows it better than Miss 
Murray. 

But at the time, this is the first attempt he has ever 





made to tell her about them, and she does not find the 
subject altogether to her liking. 

‘* Mr. Lawrence,’’ she says, leaning forward earn- 
estly, ‘‘I wish you would tell me what you honestly 
thought of me the first time we met? I have often 
wanted to know how I impressed strangers, and this is 
the best opportunity I have ever had for finding out. 
We seem so out of the world up here that we can say 
almost anything to each other quite frankly.’’ 

‘* Well,’ says Lawrence, taking up one of her gloves 
and smoothing it out carefully on his knee, ‘‘ it was the 
last time I was at home—more than a year ago. There 
was a picnic excursion to Mount Vernon for the benefit 
of something—the Children’s Hospital, wasn’t it ?— 
and you were with a lot of people in the stern of the 
boat when we came on. You wore a light-gray dress, 
that looked as if it would be soft to touch. Your hat 
was black, and had bunches of violets in it, and you had 
another bunch of the real flowers in your belt. Some- 
body introduced me to you, and you talked to me for 
an hour, perhaps, on the way down the river.’ 

Helen gives an impatient little gesture. 

‘That is only what you saw,” she says, petulantly, 
‘Cand I asked you to tell me what you thought. What 
did you think of me ?”’ she repeats. 

‘*T would rather not tell you now,”’ he answered ; ‘‘ it 
is better for us both that I should not.’’ 

‘¢ But I insist!’ she cries. ‘‘ You must tell me! Do,”’ 
she added, coaxingly. ‘‘ Please do! You are not go- 
ing to refuse me,’’ reproachfully, ‘‘ the very first thing 
I ask ou on your last day ?” 

‘‘ Thank you, for reminding me of that!’’ he says, 
quickly, looking away from her. In a moment he 
turns, meets her eyes, and gives a short laugh. 

‘* What a real woman you are, Helen,”’ he says, ‘‘and 
yet I can hardly blame you for wanting to use the power 
you must know you possess. I will tell you what I 
thought then. I thought there is a girl who is differ- 
ent from the others ; a girl who would be above all 
little worldly considerations that would satisfy them ; 
a girl with heart enough to love a man for himself, and 
not for what he could give her, and with courage 
enough to own it; a girl who, when she loves, will love 
for better and for worse, and for whose love a man 
would do well to sacrifice all else in life!’? He has 
spoken rapidly, and a warm blush has spread over 
Helen’s face. 

« ‘* Why don’t you say at once that you were mistaken 
in me ?”’ she cries. ‘* Why don’t you tell me that you 
despise me.”’ 

‘Was I mistaken in you, Helen? I do not know. 
And never talk of my despising you. I have loved you 
too well ever to do that.” 

He speaks quietly and sadly, and something in his 
tone moves her deeply. 

““Mr. Lawrence,’’ she says, softly, ‘I am sorry, 
more sorry than I can tell you, that——”’ 

‘“*-Yes ?” he says eagerly, as she pauses ; and hope, 
which he has thought quite dead, springs up within 
him. Is it possible, he asks himself, that she has in- 
deed repented her decision ? 

“That you expected so much of me,’’ she goes on. 
“* After all it was not my fault that I disappointed you.”’ 

‘“*No, it was not your fault,” he assents, quietly ; 
and his hope of a moment before perishes. 

They have both risen, and mounting their horses, 
turn their faces toward the fort. The dogs, after their 
long rest, stretch themselves and run on ahead. Since 
they have been here the wind has come up, and when 

they are again on the top of the mesa, they feel its 
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force as it blows fresh and cool from the snow mountains. 
An unusual silence has fallen upon Helen. She is 
thinking, and for the first time a doubt as to the 
wisdom of her choice troubles her; somehow, away 
from the world as she seems up here, it does not seem 
to her so certain that her selection has been such a 
wise one, 

Everything about her is young and full of hope ; all 
the softness of the spring seems to whisper to her that 
life is short, and love the one good of life. Lawrence’s 
words, ‘‘a girl with heart enough to love a man for 
himself and not for what he could give her, and with 
courage enough to own it,’ throw an altogether new 
and unpleasant light upon her own aims and ambitions. 
Woman-like, she values his good opinion more, now 
that she thinks she has lost it, and feels a curious kind 
of respect for him, for despising what she feels to be 
ignoble in herself. And then she is so young! Her 
life is yet all before her, and it will be years and years 
before she will outgrow the need of being loved. 

‘¢ It is our last ride—our last day together,’ she says 
to herself. ‘‘This is the very last time of all. How 
miserably weak and sentimental lam! There is some- 
thing in our being so long alone together that has 
affected me, or more likely Iam tired. I will be myself 
again when we are at home.”’ 

They are still some distance from the fort, riding 
steadily toward it, when the evening gun booms out on 
the air. 

‘The day is done,’? Lawrence says, sadly. ‘‘My 
last day! It has been very long and perfect, so I have 
no right to complain, I suppose, that it has come to an 
end.” 

‘*But it surely is not the last we are to have to- 
gether,’’ Helen rejeins. ‘‘You will come east next 
winter, and we shall of course see a great deal of you. 
Will you be in time for the first of the bachelors’ ger- 
mans, do you think? Or will you come later, that you 
may stay later? The early spring months are, to my 
thinking, much the loveliest of the year in Washing- 
ton.”’ 

‘* Good heavens !”’ he cries, losing command of him- 
self and throwing prudence and dignity and self-control 
together to the winds, ‘‘ have you no idea of what love 
is? Do you think that I am able to be your lover 
to-day and your friend to-morrow ? No—mine is not 
the convenient devotion of a season. I must have all 
or nothing! I love you, Helen; do you know what 
that means to me? Simply this—that I love you. 
When I am with you, I desire nothing more—away 
from you, nothing can for a moment fill the great blank 
made by your absence. You are the one woman in the 
world to me; you are full of faults, but I love them be- 
cause they belong to you; you have many noble 
qualities and I bow down and worship them. I love 
you tenderly, madly, passionately, with all a strong 
man’s love for the woman he would make his wife! 
If that is not to be, then God help me! I will never 
see you again in this world, if I can help it !”” 

‘““You are not kind to me!’’ she says, speaking 
quickly and passionately. ‘‘ It was not kind in you to 
make me come with you to-day. This morning I was 
contented with my future and with myself, and now, 
just because of this one afternoon with you everything 
seems changed to me. Everything seems to be going 


wrong without my having the power to set it right.” 
There is childlike reproachfulness in her great, innocent 
eyes, and her mouth wears a pathetic expression. 
Lawrence looks at her, and although he knows that 
he is right, he feels suddenly that he has been out- 





rageously, almost brutally, rude toher. Is this the last 
impression that he would have her keep of him? For 
he had honestly made up his mind that he will always 
avoid meeting her again. He knows that he is right in 
refusing to be trifled with, and yet—what a gentle little 
thing she is! And he has almost made the tears come 
to her lovely eyes, he who would lay down his: life for 
her. He is thoroughly ashamed of himself, and when 
he speaks there is strong self-reproach in his tone. 
‘*Forgive me,” he pleads gently, ‘forgive me, if you 
can, and try not to think of me as I have been to-day. 
But oh, dear little girl, you don’t know how it half 
kills me to give up all hope !”” 

Miss Murray’s mercurial spirits seem to have risen 
most unaccountably ; the glance she gives him, as she 
starts forward at a swifter pace, is almost mischievous, 
“Then why do you do it ?’’ she cries, over her shoulder. 
As she speaks she strikes her horse with her whip and 
urges him on into a canter. They ride on in silence 
for some time, the cool evening wind blowing in their 
faces, and the mountains taking on the blue tinge that 
will soon turn to darkness. The indescribable melan- 
choly of an evenihg in ‘‘ early spring ”’ affects them, and 
it is not until they are near the post, and the low cluster 
of adobe buildings is quite visible in the gathering 
dusk, that either of them speaks. Then, Lawrence 
says suddenly, ‘‘ Don’t go so fast! See, we are nearly 
at home, and our last ride is almost over ’’—he turns 
impulsively, and lays his hand upon the pommel of her 
saddle—‘‘ must it be the last ?” - 

“*Tt had better be,”’ she says ; “‘ it ought to be. Don’t 
you see for yourself that it is best ? And yet ’—she 
begins again, with a questioning look at him; but he 
does not heed her, apparently ; he has heard only her 
first words. His face is turned away from her ; he has 
set his teeth hard together, and his hand is closed tight 
upon the bridle it holds. This, then, is the end, he 
thinks—well, he has been a fool, that is all. 

They approach the fort in silence ; they cross once 
more the little creek, and the horses clamber up the 
sides of the roadway and dash on, eager to reach home. 
As they reach the garrison the faint glimmer of the 
firelight shines out from the windows and throws bright 
patches of light across the road as they ride down “‘ the 
line.”” When they stop at Major Canton’s quarters, 
and as Lawrence lifts her down from her horse, he feels 
that she is trembling. ‘‘ Ah! how cold you must be !”’ 
he says.’ ‘‘I should not have kept you out so long! Go 
in at once to the fire, and I will join you in one moment 
and try to make my peace with Mrs. Canton for keep- 
ing her dinner waiting.”’ 

He takes her to the porch and goes off to look for the 
orderly to take the horses. Helen stands before the 
window, almost where he has left her. She holds her 
whip in her hand and nervously ties and unties the bit 
of yellow ribbon that trims its handle. Through the 
window she can see them all gathered around the fire, 
evidently waiting for her, but she does not goin. The 
Major stands on the rug, looking very impatient, while 
in a low chair, almost at his feet, his wife sits with little 
Bessie on her knee ; she is looking up and talking in 
her bright, animated way, and strokes the child’s bright 
hair with her hand. Jack, the heir of the house, lies 
at full length on the rug, reading by the light of the 
fire. 

It is a pretty picture Helen thinks, and they seem 
happy. If Mary is content with such a life, why should 
she be afraid to venture? She is still watching them 
when a quick, light step sounds behind her, and she 
turns just in time to lay a detaining hand upon Law- 
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rence’s arm. With a slight gesture she silences the 
exclamation of surprise that, rises to his lips. 

‘¢ Wait one moment,’ she says ina whisper. ‘‘ Let me 
tell you something. You are going away to-morrow, 
—and look here, Dick’”’— in a tone which makes his 
name sound like a caress—‘‘I didn’t mean all that I 
said exactly—and——”’ 

“‘ Here they are at last !’’ cries the Major, as he flings 
open the door upon them. ‘‘ By Jove! young people, it 
is well you came when you did ; five minutes more and 
you should have gone, like the bad boys in the story- 
books, supperless to bed. In my young days older 
people would not have inconvenienced themselves by 
waiting one moment.”’ 

‘‘ But that was so long ago, Jack,”’ says Miss Mur- 
ray, with admirable composure, slipping her. hand 
through his arm. 

‘*T will see you to-morrow,’’ Lawrence manages to 
say to her, when he has declined to go in, and Miss 
Murray answers, ‘‘ Why, yes, of course.” 

But when to-morrow comes they find that their 
time for confidences is over and past. Indeed, Law- 
rence begins to think that his ears deceived him last 
night, and that Helen was never anything else than 
merry and gay. She seems in the most hilarious of 
moods to-day ; she laughs, she jokes, she makes fun. 
From the moment when the Major appears at breakfast 
in top-boots and a blue flannel shirt, she keeps them 
allin good spirits by the very brightness of her own. 
Lawrence, coming in for a word with the Major, meets 
her in the hall. ‘‘ What were you going to tell me last 
night,” he says hurriedly, ‘‘ when he interrupted us ?”’ 
with a savage inclination of his head toward the uncon- 
scious Major. 

‘* Last night ?”? she repeats, assuming a pretty air of 
perplexity. ‘‘ Let me think. It was so long ago—a 
whole night, you know. How can you expect me to 
remember ?”? . 

But when ‘‘ Boots and Saddles” sounds, and the 
Major rushes in for a last kiss all round, her heart some- 
what fails her ; and when the band strikes up the first 
notes of ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” just as he said 
it would, she catches little Bessie up and holds her in 
her arms, 

‘*Here they are !’’ cries Jack, as the two troops ride 
into line, and pass by ‘tin fours.”? The horses prance 
and dance to the music, the carbines rattle and clank 
with the motion, and the ‘‘ guidons ”’ fly out prettily in 
the morning wind. The Major looks very handsome on 
his black horse, with a ‘‘ bugler ” following behind him, 
and smiles back to the children as they kiss their hands, 
and Jack, in his shrill treble, shouts, “‘ Don’t you forget 
my pony this time !”” 

Then comes Lawrence, at the head of his troop. He 
rides out of line for a moment, and bares his head. 

‘“*Good-by, once more!” he says, and wheels his 
horse into place. 

In another moment they are gone—they have turned 
the corner, and are out of sight. For a moment even 
the children do not speak, then, ‘“‘I hope they have not 
forgotten anything,’ says Mrs. Canton; “it is such bad 
luck to have to come back.” 

‘Why, just look at Cousin Helen, mamma,” pipes 
Miss Bessie ; ‘‘she is crying, too, because my papa’s 
gone away.”’ 

“It is nothing,” says Helen, with fine scorn, and 
bravely meeting her cousin’s eyes ; “‘ it is only because 
itis all so new tome. I am accustomed to seeing people 
take a carriage to catch a train, or go to the station by 
way of the prosaic street-cars, and all this, you know, 


strikes me as rather dramatic and spectacular. I always 
cry at such things on the stage, and this is just the 
same, of course.”’ 

**Of course it is,’? says Mary Canton, reassuringly. 
She is the most obliging of women. ‘‘ Look! There 
is that dreadful Mrs. Bronson, bound on one of her 
morning visitations. I can see it in her eye. She is 
coming to tell me that her husband is in command now 
that the Major has gone away. Will you believe it, my 
dear, the last time her husband was left in charge of 
the post, she had the prisoners report to her every 

”? 
day “¢ «She is coming, my own, my dear,’ ”’ 
quotes Helen, ironically, ‘‘and I will leave you to do 
battle alone, Mary. Iam not equal to her to-day. And 
if she should happen to suspect that I had ever had a 
tear in my eyes, I should lose all respect for myself and 
her. Come, Bess, get your hat. We will escape by the 
back gate, and go for a walk with the dogs.”’ 

It is some two months later, that Major Canton’s 
command is encamped in a pretty little mountain valley, 
some four or five days’ march distant from Fort 
Mora. Having completed their duty, they have but 
reached this point on their way homeward, when they 
are halted to await further orders. Here they have 
been for four days, and here they are likely to remain 
for an indefinite period. 

The men, with the philosophy of soldiers; are making 
the best of it. They have put up little porches of green 
boughs in front of the tents, and amuse themselves 
with fishing in the mountain stream. 

Not so the Major; this is his grievance of the 
moment, and he insists upon taking the gloomiest 
possible view of the situation. He is never without a 
grievance of some kind, and this present cause of com- 
plaint has diverted his mind, for the time being, from 
the fact that three men who graduated two years after 
he did are well up on the list of Majors in the Ordnance 
and Engineer Corps, while he is still only the senior 
captain in his regiment. 

It is toward evening, of a long, hot, dusty day, when 
the mail comes in ; it is the one excitement in their un- 
eventful lives, and they have been watching the road 
for hours, hoping that the courier will bring orders of 
some kind—anything is more to be desired than inaction. 

The Major is sitting at the door of his tent smoking 
furiously, when Lawrence comes in and throws himself 
into a chair. The Major pushes his box of tobacco 
toward him, but evidently thinks speech unnecessary. 

‘* Any news from home ?” Lawrence asks, after he 
has filled his pipe and become convinced that if there is 
to be a conversation at all he must begin it. 

‘Yes, there is,’? says the Major, between his puffs. 
“‘T have a long letter from Mary. The poor little 
woman is having a pretty hard time of it. The servants 
left about as soon as we did, but we expected that ; 
they found the place too dull socially, I suppose, con- 
found them! And now, Mary is having no end of 
trouble about the horses ; says they are not well taken 
care of, and there’s some fuss about the forage. It is 
outrageous !”? continues the Major, waxing wrath, 
“that a fellow can’t leave his wife at a post, full of his 
brother officers, without her being worried to death to 
get along. Any one of them ought to be only too glad 
to look out for her. Here is what she says,’’ he adds, 
‘in the postscript, of course, as it is important. Read 
it yourself, and see if you can make out where the 
trouble is,’? and he bands Lawrence the last sheet of 
Mrs. Canton’s delicately written letter. 

Lawrence, taking it up indifferently, has his attention 
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attracted by his own name, and before he realizes that and the best thing for you, my boy, is to stay where 
he is doing so, has read: ‘*The children are well, and you are.’’ 
Bessie sends her love to Mr. Lawrence. They are both ‘*There’s one of the sex manages you pretty well, 
distressed over Helen’s leaving us so soon, and, indeed, I notice,’’ says ‘‘ his boy,’’ very crossly. 
I shall be lost without her. I have not known what to ‘*Look here, young man, don’t be disrespectful to 
make of her lately, and from what she herself said, I your superior officer,” retorts the Major ; ‘‘and mark 
am afraid she has treated that nice Mr. Graham my words—if you went back now, ten to one Helen 
abominably ; she actually says that she never wants to would not speak to you! She would take it into her 
hear of him again. Both the young men here tried to head that you had left your duty, deserted your com- 
be polite to her after you left, but she snubbed them so mand, and all that sort of nonsense, and the mere fact 
severely that they gave up the attempt. And all for that it was for the sake of seeing her would not pre- 
the perfectly absurd reason that they belonged to the vent her despising you for it. I tell you, women 
infantry and had not gone away.”’ have more exalted ideas of what a soldier’s duty ought 
‘** Canton,’’ Lawrence says excitedly, walking upand to be than we have, and that old fellow, Lovelace, 
down, ‘‘ give me a seven days’ leave! You can if you knew where to touch the sex when he wrote, ‘I could 
will. By myself I can make the post in three days, not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more.’” 
and be back in another three easily.”’ ‘* What would you have me do, then?” cries Law- 
‘“* Thanks, but it is not necessary, Lawrence,’ says rence. “‘I can’t stand doing nothing, you know—I 
the Major. ‘‘I can settle it all by letter. Iwill write can’t stay here, just a day or two away from her and 
ea. to Bronson to-morrow. Those horses ought to be——’’ think that, perhaps, I am losing my last chance ?”’ 
‘*Confound your horses !’’ cries Lawrence. ‘‘ Who ‘* Why should you do anything ?” asks Major Can- 
is talking about horses? Don’t you see thatI must ton. ‘‘ Where’s the necessity ? You are not supposed to 
get back there before she goes? Is it possible,’? he know what my wife wrote to me, and anyhow it does 
adds, seeing that the Major does not understand him, not affect you, that I can see. You have put in for 
“that you have not read this?” and he thrusts the your leave in the Fall, and when you get it go on and see 
page before him. her, and I am so certain you will succeed that I shall 
The Major reads it in silence, and then gives a low begin saving up at once to buy you a wedding present.”’ 
whistle of astonishment. And with the air of having dismissed the subject, the 
‘By Jove !’’ is his half amused, half provoked ex- Major calmly proceeds to refill his pipe. 
clamation, ‘‘ wouldn’t Mary be angry, though, if she Lawrence takes one or two turns up and down the 
| thought I had shown you all that ? But how the devil path that is worn in front of the tent. In spite of him- 
was I to know,’’ he goes on, in an injured tone, and self he sees the wisdom of the other’s advice, though he 
turning the sheet over and over—‘‘ how wasI to know is far from feeling assured of the end. Must this 
that she had still another postcript on the other side ??? wretched uncertainty go on for months longer, perhaps 
‘*Give me a week’s leave, won’t you ?”’ insists Law- only to end in bitterest disappointment ? No, he can’t 
rence, impatiently. quite believe it will do that. The memory of a pair of 
‘No, I will not,’? Major Canton replies, continuing sweet, earnest gray eyes, of a little hand laid gently on 
his smoke with the most exasperating deliberation. his arm, of a sweet low whisper—‘‘I did not mean all 
“Not that I could not spare you, for the Lord knows I said exactly, Dick’’—comes before him, a gentler ex- 
there’s nothing for any of us to do here, lying in camp __ pression comes into his face, a softer light into his eyes. 
while those people at headquarters make up their minds ‘¢ Perhaps, after all, you are right,’? he says at last. 
where they want us to gonext. ButI flatter myself I ‘She is worth waiting a thousand years for. I will 
know a little more than you do about women’s ways, wait!’ 
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(To J. C., Six Years Old.) 










LovE had a wee, clean book, In every niche and nook 
What should he write in it? On his busy way, 

Rouad him did he look, Gave he sharpest look, 

Fitly to begin it. 










Baffled, turned away. 





Ere long said he, ‘‘ Page one,”’ At length he strung his bow, 
And across he ran it; On a moss bed lying— 

**Good, my dart, well done— “T must let it go; 

Little jewel Janet ?”’ 














There’s no use in trying.” 






_Then soft again he rose, 
Lightly tript and flew— 

‘*Sweetest name, Heaven knows 
Where’s a mate for you.”’ 


Sudden his dart he smote, 

‘¢End as you began it !”’ 
And again he wrote— 
Little jewel Janet. 






JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
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BY ROSE 


CHAPTER VII. 

My cook quite outdid herself in ‘‘ dishing up,’’ to use 
her own words—the inelegance of which please pardon 
—our third course, quail. 

For the plump little birds, browned to the most ap- 
petizing shade of brown, and with heads tucked cosily 
under their wings, appeared surrounded by cris-cross 
bits of toast, evidently designed by ‘“‘madame the 
cook”? to represent the twigs of a nest, and the plat- 
ter was so generously garnished with green, one caught 
no hint of the formal china. 

No sooner had Bridget placed it on the table than 
Grace Harper, without prelude, repeated, as credential 
of honorary introduction to the feathery tribe, our quail 
typified, Bryant’s lines : 

** For thee the duck on glassy stream, 
The prairie fowl shall die, 
Thy rifle for thy feast shall bring 
The wild swan from the sky.” 


And then followed a bright talk on wild birds and 
domestic fowls, during which we wives interrupted our 
husbands’ words of wisdom with scraps of poetry and 
bits of fancy, that gleamed like silver threads in among 
the hempen cords of their vigorous discourse. 

Mary Page charmingly described the honor paid by 
art to quail, the chosen bird of our menu, telling how 
Antonio Pollajuoto of Florence—‘ Antonio (that is to 
say) the Poulterer, so named from the trade of his 
grandfather, and with just so much of his grandfather’s 
trade left in his disposition—being set by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti to complete one of the ornamental festoons of 
the gates of the Florentine Baptistery, produced (ac- 
cording to Vasari) a quail which may still be seen, and 
is so beautiful, nay, so perfect, that it wants nothing 
but the power of flight.’’ 

This fact led us into a delightful conversation on 
birds and bird life, as represented by artists’ brush and 
sculptors’ chisel, as well as poets’ song. 

I cannot tell you the wild erial flights we took as we 
followed in its autumnal journey the brave little quail 
of France, as it ‘* traverses the Mediterranean, and 
cross the range of Atlas, sweeping over the Sahara.” 

‘*Seeking what ?” I interrupted Mr. Granger to ask. 
‘* A land of perpetual spring ?”’ 

“Or,” said Lucy Linn, with that far-away look of 
hers that was of such rare beauty, “‘is it to illustrate 
the longing of ‘all life’ for 

“* ¢ Wings ! wings ! to sweep 
O’er mountain high and valley deep, 
Wings! that our hearts may rest 
In the radiant morning’s breast. 


** Wings ! to hover free 
O’er the dawn-empurpled sea. 
Wings! ’bove life to soar, 
And beyond death for evermore ?” ’’ 


I think Mr. Granger considered our words too grave, 
for, without paying any heed to them beyond the cour- 
tesy of silence, as we ceased speaking he resumed his 
tale of the wonders of the “‘ wing.’” 

Yet, as he said, ‘It is not the wing which is so 
marvelous, but the air which flows into the bird as he 
flies, and incessantly kindles within him the burning 
fires of life !” 

Grace Harper, thinking to introduce an entirely new 
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element into her topic-interpretation, had studied the 
parts birds hold in heraldry, and the alphabet of em- 
blems. 

She gracefully referred to the Roman eagle, the 
quick-sighted hawk, and the cock, always armed cap-d- 
pie, the emblem of a ready soldier, as illustrations that 
“heraldry is not, as some imagine, a matter simply of 
pedigree, a something concerned only with family his- 
tory and pride of armorial blazon upon a carriage, but 
a science, which, considered as to its true nature, is 
based on the fact that every object in the world of 
nature is an emblem or representation of something 
either in man, or enacted by man.”’ 

Mary Page laughingly remarked that Grace had gone 
quite too far in research, and that if it were allowable to 
thus honor the birds, she must go back and plead that 
her finny tribe be granted their rightful place in 
heraldry, as ‘‘ exemplified in the dolphin, the represen- 
tative of philanthropy, and identified for all time with 
the famous fable of Arion.’’ 

To which Grace responded that the world of fishes is 
the world of silence. Men say, ‘‘ ‘ Dumb as a fish,’ while 
the world of birds is the world of light and of song.”’ 

And Grace, nothing daunted, went on to talk of Aris- 
totle’s heron, so full of industry and sagacity that ‘‘ the 
ancients consulted him in reference to fine weather or 
tempest, as one of the gravest of augurs.”’ 

She referred, too, to the fact that ‘‘ men have loved 
the company of birds, and associated them with human 
history even before the days of Aristophanes,’’ and she 
recalled to our memories how the ‘‘ cackling of geese 
once aroused the sleepers in time to save the capitol 
of Rome,’’ and how, the legend runs, that the peacock 
drove Jove’s car, while the owl will ever be called 
Minerva’s bird. 

Grace had amusing anecdotes to relate, toc, regard- 
ing “‘the social cranes, the comical, clumsy pelicans, 
and the tenderness of the goose, displayed in his strong 
faculty of attachment.”’ 

Indeed, I think she quite won the palm as a menu 
conversationalist. 

But naughty Jack Linn made merry without mercy 
over her tale of the affectionate goose, and only his own 
little goosie’s (as he fondly called Lucy) story of the 
stork and its piety towards its innocent parents checked 
him. 

After that we wandered for awhile in imagination 
amid the haunts loved by sea and land birds, the wild 
but tender things, whose homes are ‘‘ where the shade 


. is full and thick,” lingering among the winding creeks 


and marsh rivulets, where the water-fowls hide in their 
sober garbs of olive-brown and gray, or the wild duck 
shows the flash of ruby and sapphire-tinted feathers as it 
soars away seaward, startled by the crack of the hunts- 
man’s rifle ; and the red-legged partridge, darts behind 
some safe covert of rosemary, tall brake or marsh- 
grass. . 

As for the stories of land-birds that were told that day 
around our table, they are too many for me to attempt 
to recount. The birds that come with the first flowers 
of spring, singing ‘‘Summer is coming, coming.” 

The song-birds that ‘‘ have been petted with glorious 
lays from Shelley’s ode to Hogg’s lyric.”’ 

Grace recited, as a signet to this bird-melody talk, a 
chapter of song-like verses beginning : 
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** When in a May-day hush 
Chanteth the missal-thrush, 
The harp o’ the heart makes answer with murmurous stirs. 
When robin-red-breast sings, 
We think on budding springs, 
And culver’s when they coo are love’s remembrancers.’’ 


And ending with the lines : 
: ** All the world about, 
While a man will work or sing, 
Or a child pluck flowers of spring, 
A bird will scatter music out.” 


Jack Lynn interrupted Grace to recount the ‘‘ merry 
myths of the robin, in connection with his imaginary 
spouse jenny wren, and to remind us of the water- 
wagtail,’’ the solo story attached to him being the gen- 
teel comedy in two lines, . 


** T courted a lady ; I did not prevail, 
And that is the reason I wag my tail.”’ 


It was Dr. Harper who gave us a category which was 
like a conundrum of the mechanical adaptability and 
power combined in the beak of even one little bird, which, 
according to Ruskin, ‘‘ serves not only asa mouth, butas 
hand, or rather two hands, for, as its arms and hands 
are turned into wings, all it has to depend upon in 
practical life is its beak. The beak, therefore, is at 
once its sword, its carpenter’s tool-box, its dressing- 
case, and partly, also, its musical instrument, as well as 
carving-knife and teeth.” 

But at this point Norman, greatly to my relief, asked 
were we not in danger of forgetting that our menu was 
double, and doing honor only to the topic rather than 
the material ? 

To which Jack Linn assented by a vigorous applica- 
tion of knife and fork to the half-devoured quail on his 
plate, while in stentorian tone he said : 

“Come now, my friends, let us drop from our bird- 
flights, forget their wild and simple rhyme, and return 
to the creed of our forefathers, ‘those savage tribes, 
the wild men of the woods, who believed that it was 
sweetest to die by the hands of those they loved, and 
thought that by eating their heroes they themselves 
became heroic.’ Let us, I say, in imitation of their 
example, make of those most ‘honorable quail’ a 
funereal banquet.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CouURSE number four and my topic were introduced 
at my table simultaneously as they were on the menu 
card. 

On their introduction my courage failed me as entirely 
as the courage of the traditional idle boy, who, when 
mounted on academy platform to rehearse the far- 
famed ‘‘ Assyrians came down like a wolf on the 
fold,’’ knew not a word beyond the first line. 

For, if truth must be told, I had been so much ab- 
sorbed in concocting a successful mayonnaise for my 
salad, and in hunting through one and another receipt- 
book to find it that I had indulged myself in the vain 
hope that all required of me would be the poem-book of 
the fresh, green and crisp lettuce leaves, encircling the 
salad hidden from view by the golden-hued dressing, 
while, as to the ramifications which my topic included 
of vegetables earth-nourished and air-fed, I trusted to 
Norman to help me. But if our company did require 


more I had planned that I would give them scraps from 
Bryant’s “‘ Song of the Sower,”’ or bits from the ‘* Plow- 
man’s Ballad’’—the plowman, who noted so well the 
brown earth. 


“ Turning its secrets upward to the sun, 
And hiding in the dark the sun-born grass 
And daisies dipped in carmine— 

A million graves to nurse the buried grain, 
And send the golden harvest up the air.”’ 


But, I repeat all such vain hopes failed me, as with 
doubtless a smile that was blank and lamblike, but 
that to my excited imagination seemed wolfish in the 
extreme, Mr. Beach verily assumed the form of the 
Assyrian, and as the slangsters say, ‘‘ came down upon 
me’? with queries so comprehensive that im one mo- 
ment they devoured all my fancies of poem-like sug- 
gestion. 

** Well, Mrs. Stuart,’ he said, ‘‘ what poems have you 
hidden for us in your salad ?’’ and pausing to adjust his 
eye-glass, that he might more clearly scan the menu 
card, he added to my dismay : ‘‘ What siren voice sings 
to you from potatoes, what melody floats upward on 
aspiring bean-stalk, or is hummed from the opening 
pea-pod ? Give us, I pray, the rhythm of asparagus and 
radish, the ballad of turnip and onion.” 

Sarcastic man ! Though he numbered as one of the six 
model husbands, I felt, though I was one of the model 
six of wives, a sensation in my heart of vexation for 
something more than eye-glass and bland smile. 

Oh, what a blessing it is that we have our own hus- 
band’s and no one else’s! What a mercy, if the saying 
be true, ‘‘ that marriage is a lottery,’ that we choose 
our own numbers rather than our neighbors’ ? 

Silence, you matrimonial congratulations! Avaunt, 
you intrusive effusions of wifely satisfaction and affec- 
tion. Retreat before the claims of—vegetable diet ! 

Well, such a retreat is but following the way of life, 
in many another case. 

It is so apparent that I have grown older since I 
wrote the first lines in this tale of a honeymoon dinner. 
Then I scarce paused to reflect, but now I would fain 
drop a reflection on every page. 

I wonder if it is because, though I thought life then 
as full as it could be of the earnest gladness of loving 
and being loved, it is now so much richer and fuller. 

Yes, yes, baby blue-eyes, mamma is coming. Laugh, 
you rosy-cheeked darling, you golden-haired cherub ; 
clap your tiny hands, coo your baby-song. And away, 
away go pen and paper ; for what Boston mamma, even, 
can write when a baby wakes and laughs ? 

Ah, the living poem, the ever bright song in our 
hearts and home that we call our baby-joy! Little joy! 
Must she ever turn the other side of joy, the shadow 
side? Day by day the world goes round, day by day 
cometh the night as cometh the dawn. Baby-joy! God 
grant her dawn may linger long, as long as her mother’s. 
Yes, two years and more married and it is still dawn 
forme! Yes, darling, mother is coming, coming. 

Yesterday I allowed myself to so rhapsodize over my 
own heart and happiness, I find this morning only 
space and time sufficient for a mere statistical account 
of the poetry that halves all vegetable growths, not 
merely from their often grace of form, beauty of color, 
and delicacy of flavor, but from their association, too, 
with the courtly company they have kept as adjuncts 
at royal banquets, even from the time of Rameses, 
when ‘radishes, onions and garlic, artichokes and 
asparagus made part of an Egyptian dinner.”’ 

It was Norman.who reminded us of this, as well as 
of the long-time popularity of salads. He told of 
Henry the Eighth of England, whose honeymoon in- 
dulgence of his bride’s desire for salad exerted a power- 
ful influence on English horticulture. (I wonder which 
bride it was ?) 
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Yet he said even in the reign of Queen Bess vege- 
table products were still imported to a great extent 
from Holland, and hence called ‘‘dainties for ladies, 
they came so far and cost so dear.”” The mention of 
salad started Doctors Page and Harper on an entirely 
unpoetic, unprofessional discussion as to their indiges- 
tibility, and quite ruthlessly they ignored Mary’s remon- 
strance that the fact that as early as the year 1699 
Evelyn wrote aspecial treatise, “‘A Discourse of Sallets,” 
which enumerated seventy-two herbs fit for the purpose, 
and which seemed to prove that salads had always held 
high favor among epicures. 

In truth, Mary’s words only stimulated Doctor Har- 
per to assert that if her statement was a fact, it was 
equally well known that the order of nuns called 
Fenillantines, who, among other mortifications, endeay- 
ored to live upon leaves and plants alone, found they 
were obliged to give it up, because, and Doctor Harper 
bowed playfully to Mary, ‘‘ Your favorite Evelyn says, 
‘they were not able to go through that thin and 
meagre diet.’ ”’ 

And then Doctor Page continued the subject by giv- 
ing usa receipt for boiled salad, which he recommended 
to those who were fond of salads and yet would fain be 
saved restless nights and dismal dreams : 


¢ Boiled salad.—This is best compounded of boiled or 
baked onions, some baked beet-root, cauliflower 6% 
broccoli, and boiled celery and French beans, or any 
of these articles, with the common salad dressing added 
to this to give it an enticing appearance, and to give 
some of the crispness and freshness so pleasant in salad, 
a small quantity of raw endive, or lettuce or chickory, 
strewed on the top.”’ 


There was no silencing Jack Linn, who insisted on 
supplementing Dr. Harper’s receipt by Sidney Smith’s 
famous rule for potato-salad. Do you know it ? 


‘* Two boiled potatoes through kitchen-sieve 
Softness and smoothness to the salad give, 
Of mordant mustard take a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon. 
Yet deem it not, thou man of taste, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
True taste requires it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onions’ atoms ornament the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole, 
And lastly, in the favored compound toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

O, great and glorious! O, herbacious meat! 
’Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 
Back to this world he’d turn his weary soul, 
And dip his fingers in the salad bowl. 


Here our talk widened till it included a general sum- 
mary of vegetables, beginning of course with potatoes, 
the earliest mention of which seems to have been by 
Heriot, one of the colonists Sir Walter Raleigh sent 
out during Elizabeth’s reign, and who, in writing an 
account of his travels, mentions under the heading of 
roots ‘‘ the ‘open-awk.”’ 

** Roots,’ he says, ‘‘ that are sound, and grow hang- 
ing together as if fixed on ropes, and are good for food 
either boiled or roasted.”’ 

Lucy Linn gave a pretty account of the planting of 
the potato as a curious exotic in the gardens of the 
English nobility at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

And Annie Beach told of Shakespeare’s potato, 
which was quite unlike that distributed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh among the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle, 


and which throve so exceedingly in its soil that they 
have come to be known as the Irish potatoes. 

‘**Let the sky rain potatoes,’’ is Shakespeare’s line 
from the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and it referred 
to the ‘‘convolvulus batans, the roots, young leaves, 
and tender shoots of which were made into a variety 
of delicate confections, chief among them the kissing 
comfits then in vogue.”’ 

Grace Harper bade us remember as prose is the other 
side of poetry, storm, of sunshine, so ‘‘ in the potato we 
have the scarcely innocent underground stem of one of 
a tribe set aside for evil, having the deadly night-shade 
for its queen, and including the henbane and the 
witches mandrake,’’ and according to Ruskin, too, ‘‘ the 
worst natural curse of modern civilization—tobacco !” 

To which Jack Linn responded : ‘‘ Surely after Mrs, 
Harper’s words, we none of us can doubt that tragic 
poems cluster about potatoes as thick as potato bugs 
in July,’’ he mischievously whispered. In among the 
discussion of vegetables we did not do honor to the 
daintier sort, but a good word was spoken, too, for the 
homely cabbage, which, ‘‘with its rounded bulk and 
grandly veined leaves, stands for plain worth and use, 
like the Christian names John or Jane, and like un- 
decorated broadcloth.”’ 

Norman, of course, had a tale to tell of greens or 
kail, with its beautiful curly leaves, the vegetable 
famous in Scotch gardens, to which they give the name 
‘* kail-yairds,”’? and he also reminded us of how “‘ these 
greens are also the inseparable accompaniment to a 
properly-served round of salt beef, and that the ingen- 
ious physiologist, the late George Lewes, took pains to 
prove that the close association of beef and greens, 
beans and bacon, no less than of bread and butter, is in 
obedience to a wise instinct of the palate, which renders 
the two articles of diet in intimate corelation more 
wholesome than when eaten separately.” 

Mr. Beach then told of turnips, and the fact that they 
‘‘supplied a nickname for good old King George the 
Third, whom men not half so worthy styled in derision 
of his domesticity, his,love of farming, and his dullness, 
‘Turnip George.’ ” 

Peas, too, came in for their share of honor, Mr. 
Beach recounting how ‘‘early peas made the exceed- 
ingly agreeabie dish which so overcame the Dutch 
politeness of King William, of glorious and immortal 
memory, that he tarnished his many virtues by the 
momentary greed of appropriating the whole supply of 
the vegetable, without leaving a pea to his faithful 
Mary, or his sister-in-law Anne.”’ 

For onions we had naught but condemnation ; but 
for the leek, out of compliment to Norman and the 
Scotch national dish, ‘‘ cock-a-leekie,’’ a kind word was 
said by Lucy Linn. 

But, of all the vegetables mentioned in the discussion 
of my menu topic, beans—the whole tribe of them, 
from: scarlet-runners to humblest pod-enclosed seed— 
waved highest the sceptre of poetic fancies ; yet, spite 
of this, Dr. Harper quoted Pythagoras’ and Hippocrates’ 
belief that beans were unwholesome, and weakened 
the eyesight, adding the fact that even in the present 
day mortal disorders are supposed by some to be more 
frequent during the blossoming of the bean than at any 
other season. 

Jack Linn gave a lively version of the wiflespread 
nursery legend of ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ claiming 
this Jack of renown as the progenitor from whom he 
derived his name. Lucy interrupted Jack, to ask Nor- 
man what he meant by referring, at the beginning of 
our dinner, to Horace’s favorite dish of beans ? 
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In reply, Norman gave a group of fragrant fancies 
and flowers of truth, culled from Ruskin’s ‘‘ Queen of 
the Air,” a sort of frame-work about which to twine 
the poetry of vegetables, and the “‘ vast family of plants 
which under rain make the earth green for man, and 
under sunshine give him bread, and in their springing 
in the early year, mixed with their blossoms, have given 
us the thought and word of Spring.” 

‘* The bean,” Norman said, ‘“‘ had been from earliest 
time the most important and interesting of the seeds of 
the great tribe of plants from which came the Latin and 
French name for all kitchen vegetables—things that 
are gathered with the hand—podded seeds, that cannot 
be beaten, or reaped, or shaken down, but must be 
gathered green—leguminous plants, all of them hay- 
ing flowers like butterflies, seeds frequently in pendant 
pods, smooth and tender leaves, divided into many 
minor ones—strange adjuncts of tendril for climbing, 
exquisitely sweet yet pure scents of blossom, and 
almost always barmless, if not serviceable, seeds.”’ 

He bade us think for a moment too of ‘‘ the celery 
and radish, in which we have two groups of plants, 

- both of them mean and poor in their blossom, and yet 
both of them having the most envious influence on 
human character in the temperate zones of the earth, 
from the days of the parsley crown, hemlock drink, 
and mock chervil, until now, but chiefly among the 
northern nations being especially plants that, while 
of humble beauty, are of endless use.”? A usefulness 
that some call vulgarity, thinking, I presume, ‘of the 
relations of German and English peasant character to 
its food of kraut and cabbage ; and yet, is it not from 
that thought that we begin to feel what purposes of the 
forming spirit are in the distinctions of species ?” 

Then we wandered from the strict confines of pro- 
ducts for food till more than one of us touched the 
poetry of blossoms and the origin of the lovely forms of 
ornamental designs and floral myths that have found 
their birth in the plant and flower world (thoughts that 
were naturally suggested to us by the joint menu of dur 
husbands, that smiled on us in its fresh beauty from 
the center of the table). 

Lucy Linn reminded us ‘“‘ of the lilies, that have 
given us the lily of the Annunciation; the asphodel, 
the flower of the Elysian fields ; the irids, the fleur-de- 
lis of chivalry ; and the amaryllis, Christ’s lily of the 
field, and have influenced the entire decorative design 
of Italian sacred art.’ Dear little Lucy, she bade us all 
remember it was from Ruskin she culled this knowledge. 

Mary Page made a poem woven of the ‘‘ unspeakable 
azure light of spring-time hyacinths and violets— 
violets that, next to roses and lilies, are the most 
historical flowers in Europe,’’ for ‘“‘ violets were the 
chosen flowers of the Imperial Bonapartists, violets 
adorned the beautiful Empress Josephine, violets in 
combination with golden bees were sown thickly on the 
imperial mantles of the First and Third Napoleons.” 

She bade us remember also the purity of the sweet 
lilies-of-the-valley, blossoming in shady nooks, and. the 
crocus, that always retains the old Greek’s fondest 
thought that ‘‘ called it the golden flower that floats on 
the stream of Paradise.”’ 

But I must not linger over the flowers, though surely 
they rightfully have a place in all feasts. 

I think it was the poet Rogers who said, ‘‘ set flowers 
on your table, a whole nosegay if you can get it, or but 
two or three, or a single flower, a rose, or a pink, and 
you have something that reminds you of the beauty of 
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God’s creation, and gives you a link with the poets and 
sages that have done it best honor,’ and I do know if 
we ‘‘ put but a rose or a lily or a violet on our table, we 
and Lord Bacon have a custom in common, for that 
great and wise man was in the habit of having the 
flowers in season set upon his table.”’ 

After this flowery digression, we passed on to the 
herbs, which, as earth nourished, I certainly had a 
right to claim as included in my topic. 

‘*The savory herbs, full of various balm and warm 
strength for healing, yet all of them without splendid 
honor or perfect beauty, richest when crushed under 
foot,’’ thyme and marjoram, sage and mint, only long 
enough did we tarry with them for us to let ourselves 
in fancy breathe their aromatic odors, as Doctor Page 
described ‘‘ pun-provoking thyme,” with its wild, sweet 
fragrance, that has something to say of the fairies in its 
turn, because of that ‘‘ bank which Titania was wont ° 
to haunt.”? He gave us, too, the story of the famous 
honey-making bees, that in the ancient times throve in 
the country round about Athens, where the wild thyme 
on which they fed grew in such profusion, and he told 
how the name thyme was derived from a Greek word 
signifying strength and courage, which holds a poem in 
suggestion, without even any knowledge of its wonder- 
working cure among the early Greeks and Romans. 

And then I, Rachel Stuart, wont to be so behindhand 
in apt quotation, suddenly recalled Shakespeare’s pic- 
ture of the beautiful spot, rich in floral treasures, of 
which he sang : 

‘*T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows.” 


A line that brought before us a vision of bees again. 
The brave little honey-bees loved by Solomon the wise, 
and made preachers of industry by the song of good old 
Doctor Watts. The dear little bees, of whom the blind 
Huber and his wife became historians. No wonder they 
were worshiped by the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians. 

As I ceased speaking, with no regard to my inter- 
lude on bees, Doctor Page resumed the subject of herbs, 
saying : 

‘Grant me a minute for mint, and recall, I pray you, | 
the ancient rustics who were wont so faithfully to scour 
their tables with it before serving supper that Ovid 
wrote : 

‘They rubbed it o’er with newly gathered mint, 
A wholesome herb that breathed a grateful scent.’ 


While Pliny observes, ‘This herb, used as seasoning 
with meats, recovers and refreshes the spirits, as the 
taste stirs up the appetite for meat.’ ” 

Whereupon the irrepressible Jack Linn exclaimed : 

‘¢Three cheers for roast lamb and mint-sauce, food 
blessed by the ancients. ”’ 

After that Norman vetoed herbs, and time vetoes my 
giving more hints of the many poems we found as an 
outgrowth of my topic. 

So many—for we did not leave untouched the full, 
ripe-eared grain, or yellow corn, every kernel a sun- 
beam gem. We went back, too, to the old-time agri- 
cultural poem, that dates from the day when God said, 
**Go till the ground.” 

It was dear Lucy who brought this to our minds— 
Lucy Linn, who walks now in the heavenly garden, 
where they neither sow nor reap—where the wonder 
of growth, its budding, blossoming, and ripening is no 
longer a mystery, but a part of that knowledge which 
here we only see through a glass darkly, but there sha’ 
know in full, 











To those who purpose this summer to make for the 
first time ‘‘ the grand tour’’ abroad, some suggestions 
may be at least offered in the hope that interest will be 
felt in them, if no consequences of practical acceptance 
follow. The writer has lived for years in widely sepa- 
rated capitals of Europe and the East, and, in his opin- 
ion, a most important and beneficial thing to be done 
beforehand by people contemplating foreign journeys, 
is the abandonment at once of the idea that the Eng- 
lish language is going to carry them satisfactorily 
through. Now to advise the conquest of three or four 
languages would be foolish ; this is the laborious under- 
taking of half a dozen years, and those who have taste, 
opportunity and mental flexibility therefor have already 
* pursued practical linguistic studies. But everybody 
has the aptitude and the time to do this: to get 
sufficiently near to the pronunciation of, and to memo- 
rize, say from twenty to fifty formulas in the languages 
of the countries to be traversed, expressive of the 
needs which momentarily come up in daily life for ur- 
gent utterance. These formulas will become a nucleus 
for further expansion and knowledge in the foreign 
tongue so soon as you begin to put them to actual use. 

How easy it is to acquire a few phrases in French 
or German? Nowhere else in this world does: so 
small an investment bring in such superabundant re- 
turns. What would you think ofan adult tourist, man 
or woman, encountered in the streets of Boston or 
Philadelphia, or in a country road, who had lost his 
way and was unable to ask you, ‘‘ Where is so and so 
hotel ??? Would you not think it were better for that 
person to have staid at home till he had mastered a few 
A B C’s of English expression? Iam not advocating 
anything which is hard to do, or which costs any time 
or money to speak of. Indeed one of the curiosities and 
humors of travel is in experimenting as to how small 
a capital of native words a man can make and push 
his way with in a foreign land. I have witnessed many 
and many a semblance of conversation begin with much 
spirit, last for a good while and end safely, with appar- 
ently delightful results in amiable feeling, which was 
conducted on one side by a fluent Frenchman or Italian 
wearing an air of open-heartedness, and, on the other, 
some American who had a talent for his own kind of 
disguise and who knew only enough of the tongue to 
say, ‘‘ Oui, Monsieur ”— ‘‘ Ah, oui!” or “Si, Signor.” 

Not to all of us is given inclination or special ability 
for masquerade like this, but every one can memorize a 
few phrases, and learn to pronounce them well enough 
to be understood. If a foreign tourist should ask me 
‘**'Vare ish Broadvay ?’’ I could start him toward that 
busy street just as well as if the information had been 
asked with all the rising and falling inflections of the 
latest London drawl. It is with only a similar approach 
to accuracy of native pronunciation that all of us speak 
who have spent adult years in ceaseless strifes with 
foreign tongues. Very little of a respectable quality 
can be accomplished in pronunciation or real conversa- 
tion by persons taking up French or German in later 
life. And those contemplating travel who have never 
held a grammar in their hands need not feel that this 
inexperience is a bar to the kind of most valuable pre- 
paration of which I am now pointing out the advantage 
and necessity. 

The chances are that a native will teach any intelli- 
gent man, especially any intelligent woman, of ordinary 
vocal adaptability, to pronounce a dozen short phrases 
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in his tongue in a single hour, and to pronounce them as 
correctly as by people who have been pattering at the lan- 
guage for years and years. No discouragement, there- 
fore, should be felt from boldly taking hold of this mat- 
ter in the way I limit it by people, as is true in most 
cases, who have been too busy, or considering their 
suitability to other things too wise, to study the gram- 
mars of foreign tongues. One meets abroad more and 
more what may be called a traveling knowledge of a 
language in which the whole attention is concentrated 
upon the use and pronunciation of the affirmations and 
interrogations that go to diminish, or clear the way of, 
embarrassment, vexation and spoliation often in jour- 
neys through Europe. Of course this traveling knowl- 
edge frequently passes for a great accomplishment, but 
it is no more to be confounded with a real command of 
the resources of a language than is a traveling trunk, 
in which one must, so to speak, live, is to be confounded 
with the home one comes from ; and yet a trunk, if it 
does suffer by disadvantageous comparison, is a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of European tours. 

The distance between Dover and Calais is only 
twenty-one miles, but if it were three thousand miles 
the transition in language could not be more sharp and 
complete. When you descend the gangway of the boat 
to the French landing no invisible hands gently press 
you to your place in the railway carriage. You will 
have to inquire where the train stands that you are to 
enter. You will wish 1o know if there is time for lunch 
before the five hours’ railway ride begins from Calais to 
Paris. If to see en route one of the finest cathedrals 
in Europe is worth stopping for over a single train, 
you will like to be told when the next train is due. 
A few little practical questions like these are as greatly 
serviceable as they are easy of acquisition. You cannot 
safeguard yourself against the needs which spring up 
for expression. 

How then do others manage so nicely without the 
help of any aid save that of their mother wit? To this 
I reply that I have seen them while they were about it, 
and I beg to say they do not manage nicely. They de- 
pend.on this stranger and that, taking all the chances, 


~ blundering here and flustering there. They are grossly 


imposed upon, right and left, half the time without 
knowing it ; imposed upon often most conspicuously in 
the hour of some imaginary triumph. They are “sate 
upon ”’ so openly and heavily during much of their tour 
that they become painfully conscious of the fact, but 
are unable either to resist its continuance or to prevent 
its recurrence. They have a most annoying and ex- 
asperating time of it, and are very heartily sincere when 
returning to America they say: ‘‘ Well, this is a good 
enough country for me.”’ I should say so. 

Sometimes even to know the name of the town you 
are traveling to, in the native version, is of the ut- 
most value. I knew of an American clergyman who 
had been cared for like a child all through his trip on 
the Continent, and who was at last deposited on his 
homeward journey at the gare du Nord, Paris, having 
only the one thing to do for himself, viz., to buy a ticket 
for London. He did not, however, know the French 
pronunciation of the English metropolis, and the official 
did not understand him. The American became indig- 
nant at the stupidity of the heathen around him, and 
declining to give place to those behind on the line, 
and raising his voice louder and louder, he was at 
length, as it were, arrested by a gardien, and ate to 
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the Bureau of Information, where English was suffi- 
ciently understood to set him free and start him safely 
on his journey. 

Again in Bordeaux I met a clergyman, a dean of the 
Church of England, traveling toward Spain with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen. He could speak French, and 
was a firm believer in the doctrine that, with English 
and French, a man could go anywhere in the civilized 
world, and all the more firm and enthusiastic in his 
belief from the limitations of his traveling experience. 
I did not see him again for a fortnight, until one night 
the whole party marched in to the table d’hdte of the 
Hotel de Paris, Madrid. And upon my asking him of 
the cause of his delay, he said that a curious misad- 
yenture had happened to their party at Irun, the 
boundary line between France and Spain. After a 
tedious delay with the custom house examiners, he 
explained to a railway official, in the French language, 
that they wished to go to Burgos—pronouncing the old 
Spanish capital Boorgo, as he would a French word, 


omitting the sound: of the final ‘“‘s.”’. The railway 
official knew no French, and judging from the sound of 
the word, doubtless often repeated and emphasized— 
** Boorgo ’”’—supposed that the party were bound north 
for Bordeaux, and accordingly escorted them to the 
French train and started them safely off in the direction 
whence they came. You can see that a lesson of a 
quarter of an hour’s duration to the dean on Spanish 
pronunciation would have been worth more here than 
his ability to read Latin and Spanish and to speak 
French. 

Now surely no one will pretend that there is any 
difficulty whatsoever in getting the native pronuncia- 
tion of foreign places near enough to be understood, 
and just as the names of places are very often of in- 
estimable value, so, but infinitely more, is the service 
of easily gained phrases to set forth your wants all the 
time arising, and for little bits of information as to the 
conveniences, adjustments, and connections of travel. 

ARTHUR DENSMORE. 





CLAUDE’S 


JACQUES. 


‘WHITHER go you, Master Claude, 
With your alpenstock in hand, 
And across your breast a band 
Like a pedlar—and a pack 
Far too heavy on your back 
For a boy of twelve? I say 
None but guides should be abroad 
Such a wild and wintry day : 
What is taking you away ? 


“Ts not Freibourg just the place 
For a skillful lad like you, 
Who can cut and carve so true, 
Copying Nature’s nicest grace ? 
Has that meddling old lace-vender 
Come to tempt you to surrender 
All the blessings Jean Gelée 
Heaps upon you day by day ? 


“Stay and carve your carvings here 
In our Freibourg! You are dear 
To us all ; but otherwhere, 

Who will praise your work or care 
If you thrive or meet disaster— 
If you are a drudge or master ? 


‘* Let the old lace-vender go ; 
He has told you tales, I know, 
Of that far-off Italy, 
Till, mayhap, you’re crazed to see 
What its sights of beauty be.” 


CLAUDE, 


‘* Nay, good Jacques, I’m fain to go 
Where I’ll see no Alpine snow— 
Where the grim Black Forest’s glades 
Cannot scare me with their shades ; 
Caring not though I should roam 
Bare-foot over mountains wild, 
Like a very gipsey’s child, 
So that I but get to Rome— 
Rome, where Michael lived and wrought— 
Rome, where Raphael painted—where 
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I shall breathe that living air 

Out of which those Masters caught 
Something—ah, I know not what! 

‘* Stay and carve in Freibourg ?’—why, 
I am mad to take that sky, 

Stretched so blue above the pines 

Of the distant Appenines, 

Out of heaven, and fix it fast 

In such pictures as shall last 

Through the ages——”’ 


JACQUES. 
**Done, they'll say, 
By the hand of some obscure 
Vagrant painter, lone and poor, 
Strayed from Freibourg—Claude Gelée.”’ 


CLAUDE. 


‘No! through me some fame shall come— 
I have sworn it—to that home, 
Where, with brothers at my side, 
All my childhood was a joy, 
Where, until our father died, 
Never breathed a happier boy ! 


Oh, I’ll bring their out-of-doors 
Into gloomy Roman halls ; 

Oh, [ll glorify their walls 

With a sunshine such as pours 
Through that Southern atmosphere, 
Colors never dreamed of here ! 


‘So Pll reach the master’s place, 


Striving for the noblest fame ; 

And if strangers, seeing grace 

In my pictures, ask my name, 

All my patriot blood will swell, 
Thrilling, filling every vein, 

As my childhood’s home again 
Gleams before my vision plain, 
Nested in the sheltered dell 

Of my beautiful Moselle, 

And I'll answer—Claude Lorraine !’’* 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





Claude Lorraine’s family name was Gelée; but love for his native province led him, as an artist, to assume that of Lorraine, 
by which alone he is now known. He actually accomplished this journey in his childhood in midwinter, on foot and alone. 











